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Baptist Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 
AUTUMNAL SESSION, LONDON, 
October 4th—S8th, 1880. 
Rev. F. TRESTRAIL, D.D., President. 


MONDAY, Orosz 4. 

2.30 p.m.— The delegates are invited to be present at 
the laying of the foundation stones of two houses 
in connection with the Stockwell Orphanage for 
Girls, Clapham-road. 

5.30 p.m.—Tea and coffee will be provided for dele- 
gates at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
ion and Farewell Sor 


will preside. and the Rev. C. H. 8 urgeon 1 
address the brethren, Mr. Evans, of Bristol Coll., 


and Mr. Barnett, of Rawdon Coll., goi as 
missionaries to In and the Revs. J. D. Bate, 
W. Eth n, and Hormazdji Pestonji, return- 


0 eringto 1 
2 4 —— 2 — will —. id will 
The missiouary ren — , an 

be offered by the Rev. Dr. Culross, of Glasgow. 


Doors open at 6.30. Delegates’ tickets will admit at 
6 o'clock. 


TUESDAY, Ocroper 5. 
BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY.—BLOOMSBURY 
CHAPEL. 


10.30 a.m.—A Missionary Conference will be held, 
Esq., of Paisl 


onary Organi 

and 2 and by the Rev. W. Landels, 

D. D., subect, Missionary Consecration: Are 
rem t — Adequate to the Claims of 

or 
To be followed by a Conference, introduced by Rev. 
E. Medley, B.A., of Nottingham, and Edward 
er Teng Liverpool. 

6.30 p.m.—Public Missionary Meeting in Exeter Hall, 
John Barran, Esq., M. P. yh rr 
Revs. B. E. Jenkins, M. A., President of the 
Wesleyan Conference; R. Glover, of Bristol; 
James Wall, of Rome; and J. R. Wood, of Upper 
Holloway. 

Doors open at 6. Delegates’ tickets will admit at 5.30. 

Collections will be made on behalf of X — 

Missionary and General Baptist Missionary ; 

WEDNESDAY, Octossr 6. 
Session of the Union.—BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. 


wom. Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. J. T. 
er. 


in 


2 ~ by Secretary: Union 

issions."” To be followed bya 
introduced by Rev. J. Jenkyn 
mingham. 


If time allows, Report of Board of Education. 
$.30 p.m. Adjourned Session of the Union. Home 
and Irish Mission, Annual Report, &. Annuity 
+ %- .-; -i. » 
7 p.m. nt s-par pe on v. Dr. 
P — y 


ord. 

Maze-pond Chapel. Public Meeting, James Stiff, 
Esq., in the chair. ers: Revs. J. H. Atkin- 
son, of Leicester ; J. T. Brown, of Northampton ; 
8. Vincent, of Yarmouth; and James Owen, o 


Free , 
Brown, of Bir- 


Evangelistic Services will be conducted at— 

West London Tabernacle (Rev. H. Varley’s), by 
Rev. J. P. Chown. 

East London Tabernacle (Rev. A. G. Brown's) by 
W. P. Lockhart, Esq. 

Shoreditch Tabernacle (Rev. W. Caff’s) by Rev. 
C. A. Davis. 


THURSDAY, Ocroser 7. 
Session of the Union— BLOOMSBURY CHAPEL. 
10 a.m. Devotional Service, conducted by Rev. J. 


„sen. 
P on “Evangelistic Work- Its irit and 
ethods,”’ by Rev. H. E. of London. 

1 — to be introduced by Rev. W. Barker, of 


Paper by Rev. J. W. Lance, of Newport, on “ The 
ty and Power of Evangelistic Work Depen- 

dent on the Spiritual Life of the Churches.” 
Conference, to be introduced by Rev. J. Drew, of 


argate 
7.0p.m. Great Closing Meeting at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. Chair to be taken by Sir 8. Horton 
ö — — + Rog 1 Rev. J * Ashworth, of 
ymouth ; Rev. S. Newnam, of Edinburgh; and 
Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 
W. SAMPSON, Secretary. 


NONCONFORMIST ARCHITECTURE. 


MR. DIXON, 


Who has had 25 years’ experience in the above branch 
of his profession, supplies 
DESIGNS 
Of Churches, Chapels, Lecture-roo , &e. 
— 1 pane A alopted, 1 
* carri ut. ortf i — dress 
88, Caversham-road, N. W. — 


Now ready, crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
QUAKER ANECDOTES. 
Edited by RICHARD PIKE. 


“The ‘Quaker Anecdotes,’ which Mr. Richard 


Pike edits, may while 
minutes.” — Atheneum. away many @ vacant five 


“As the book becomes known it will ha 

a ty ty."—Christian Age. de 

au presented, at the same time, a 

rich treat to the ja led literary appetite, and furnished 

ers with no end of new stories where- 

an Se po . — 4. — their speeches at public 
* Lie Mercury. 

1 ne thank Mr. Pike for his book. We have found 

* — interesting. — Methodist New Connexion 


Tho tales collected in this book will be found to 
amuse as much as to edify.”—Dail y Telegraph. 


This book will be a pleasant 
moments.”"—The Fou — 2 companion for spare 


wenn curiously interesting collection.”—Christian 


“Just the book for the leisure hour, the railwa 
journey, or the seaside visit. — General Baptist 


London: 
Bent post free 
road, N 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO, 


by the editor, R. P, 90, London- 
on receipt of 3s. 6d. 


WHAT SHALL WE DRINK? 
ZOEDONE. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC 


BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT 


INEBRIATING. 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA. 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 
May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times. 
Will keep good after being opened, and retains its sparkling qualities to the last. 
NORMAN KERR, M.D. F.L.8S., says — 


one is a most agreeable, ae 
at the social board and an invaluab 


and el 
adjunct 


t tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most 
medicine.”’ : 


including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 6s. 6d. per dozen, in 
bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 12s. per dozen in large champagne bottles—in 


g. dosen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases. Pamphlet, containing list of agents, 


sent free. 


WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL EIGHT MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY, 
Supplied by all respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers, throughout the 
United Kingdom. 


Patented all over the World. Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.. 
Manufacturers—The ZOEDONE Company (Limited), Wrexham. London Office, 25, Abchurch-lane, E. C 


The New Works being Completed, the Company are now able to 
Deliver ZOEDONE Promptly on receipt of order addressed to the 
Works, Wrexham, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 


T OMA S 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKSELLE 
20, Goswell Road, London, E.. 


200,@0@ Volumes in every branch of Theology, 


BAKER, 


R, 
Established 1849. 
—— and Foreign, Old and Modern. 


Catalogues on applica 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for 6s. 6d. a Grose. 


The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 


The price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 3s., and 58. Gd. por gross box. 


Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. 


Samples and prices forwarded on 


application. 
SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


WILLS’ 
CIGARETTES. 


‘“ DUBEC” mILb) 
“VENIJEH ” (FULL FLAVOUR, 


SOLD BY ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS. 
Every Genuine Cigarette bears the Name of 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


—— — — . 
— — 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSUR.- 


QUEBEN-STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
WE TY-FIFTH ANNUAL KEPOKI, Mar, 1830. 
025 Policies issued for .. * * „ £403,652 


ew Annual Premiums... ane 12,155 
24,525 Policies in force for . 4,491,837 
Annual Premium Income “ae * a 137,235 
Death Claims, including matured claims and 

Bonuses 2 ses ose one ies 56,477 
Laid by in the Year ace 61.217 
Accumulated Fund ose oes - 685,703 
Av Reversio Bonus 14 per cent. per annum. 
Mutual Assurance without mutdal Liability. 

HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 


INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 


which their moneys are invested, and 


uarantee of the -up Capital. 
° Prospectuses and fall - + obtainable at 


the O 52, Queen 9 vA ne 
ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS QUESTION SOLVED 
Fourth Annual Report, Balance Sheet, 
and Explanatory Pamphlet. 
ENTITLED 
“FIVE MINUTES’ TALK” ABOUT THE 


HOUSE PROPERTY COMPANY, 


May be had on application at the Offices of the 
Company, 
92, CANNON ST., LONDON; E. o. 
JOHN T. MILLER, Secretary, 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1810. 
Cut Orrice, 
63, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


Baawcu Orrice, 0, Charing Cross; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 


IFE Assurances of all descriptions. 
Specially low rates for young lives, and for non. 


partici i vlicics. 
) — settlement of Claims. 
A new and greatly simplified form of Pro I, ala 
the Society « 1 Prospectus, be for. 
warded ication. 
| at al J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


OLY LAND and EGYPT.—Per- 


1 


soually conducted 18 starting OC TOhER 
is for the MEDITERRANEAN and EGYPT. visit. 
ing Cairo, Pyramids, Suez Canal, J „Jericho, 


Jordan, Dead Sea, Bethlehem, and throughout Pales 
tine to Damascus. See Tourist Gazette,” 3d. post 
tree. H. GAZE and SON, 142,j8trand, London. @ g@ 


Asylum for Fatherless Children, 
Reedham, near Croydon. 


RPHANS of both sexes are admitted 

from early infancy, and retained until 15 years 

of age. 205 are now in the Asylam. There is no en- 
dowment. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS 
are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay, Bevan and Co.; or 
by the Secretary, Mr. Ne Stancliff, at the Udice, 
‘ ‘nsbury-pavement, E.C. 

20, Finabury-PeneW. AVELING, D.D., Hon. Sec. 


Price ls., or 108s. per annum, post free. 


YHOIR and HOME. Music for 
Sundays. Edited * ARCHER. The number 

for September contains New Hymn Tunes, Chants 
and 1. ries by well-known writers, Voluntaries by W. 
Russell and Samuel Wesley. in F, and Sac- 
ramental Anthem 4 tor, Recit and Air, Dr. 
Arne, Anthem by Witska, &c., &. 


„ Bd. h. Cunningham Boosey 
— 1 book and music sellers, 


— 


$6, Sloane Street, Belgravia. 


LET, EIGHT ROOMS, suitable 
for Offices or Light Basiness.—Apply T. Jones. 


EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Oct. 
13th, 14th, sta — 18890. - Conductor. 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN.—DETAILED PRO- 


r. 

GRAMMES may now r or by letter, 

on = to FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Offices, Great George-street, Leeds. 


now TO READ THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 
The Seventh Edition, price 2s. Gi. Key, price 2s. 
REEK LESSONS showing how 


Usefal and how it is for every one to 
learn Greek. By W. H. MORRIS. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 


FULEMENTA LATINA: or, Latin Les, 
sons for Beginners. By W. H. MORRIS, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. * 


O-. miscellaneous. 
C. Herbert, 60. Gases 0. London, EC. Libvories 


pure . 

POPULAR m4 
N 
L OF Fall of I Facts 
Vrerratzir & Co., 10, South- 
sro empton-st., Strand ; and et all 
Bookstalle in the Kingdom. 

ld. weekly. Monthly part, 5d.; by post 7d. 
ARDENING ILLUSTRATED.— 


and Town Garden 
agen b — Vo T mae — 
76. Tarn Saeed, Lenten. 


CILITIES for WORSHIP.—IRON 


CHURCHES ERECTED com 
cons 


DERBY HOUSE, WANDSWORTH COMMON, 
LONDON, S. W. 


Practical experience from first erections. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
G anahen ba Application should be made 
to the. BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY 


, 194, Tottenham-court- 


PURE INDIA-RUBBER STAMPS.— 
These stamps give a beautifully clear and sharp 
impression, and are made for Heading Note Paper, 
— fi — — Cheques — ostal Cards, 
Mar non, Stamping Crests, Monograms, Trade- 
Marks, facsimiles of re, and a variety of other 
puree too numerons to mention. Pattern and 
rice List free for one stamp. 


N. BE X. 42, Cherry Street, 
irmingham. 


NPRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 

FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 guineas 

full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in all 
climates. Others from 8 to 2 

SPRAdUES HARMONIUMS, in polished maho- 

gany cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. 

thers from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 


port, home use, schools, and places of worship. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver vibrators 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 


—— for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 
ork. 


-_— — ͤ—U—„l — 


Best Wallsend, 22°. cash; Wallsead —Class B, 
21s. cash; Best Inland, 20s. cash; Iulaud, Class I, 
19s. cash; Derby Brights, 10. Nuts, Id., Bost 
Coke, 138. Cash on delivery. 

Central Ottice: 15, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


NOTICE. 
ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and C0, 


Sarveyors and Valuers, hereby intimate, that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having deciied tu 
rename the thoroughfare from Moorgate-street to 
Finsbury -square, their Offices will in future be knowu 
as 70, FINSBURY-PAVEMENT E.. 


DOING GOOD. 


EV. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 


book, price 6d., free to the readers of this 
paper, on Affections of the Eye and Diseases of the 
lar, showing bow immediate relief and ultimate cure 
may be obtained fur both. Mr. Silverton his been 
enabled for years past to mate the hearts of many 
lad by his method of treatment. The most wonder- 
1 results have followed the use of the Remedios, and 
no one t to despair until he has perused the 
of this book, of which nearly 200,000 copies have 
u issued. It contains a sermon read by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and an engraving of 
Mr. Sllverton's beautiful Place of Worship. 


Address 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK ST., NOTTINGHAM 


— ſ — — — 


8 by the HUMOROUS PAR. 
Be 


SON: now ready, price one shilling ; of all bow) - 

ers. London: T. Smith, 15, Wine Utfice-cour: 

F leet-street ; and of the author, Rev. E. J. Silverton, 
Nottingham. . 


“I CONSIDER THAT FOR ASTHMA AND 4 In Or 
ano Cugst Diseases tae Lest Ke uro is 


DR LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.’ 
(Bigned) J. Johnson, 2 191, Mean wood road, 


They er and effect a rapid cure. 
Price ls. lid. and 2s, 9d. per box, of all Druggists. 


— 


— N 
— 


— — — 
— — — 


’ 
N 
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SPARKLING HYGEIA. 


L BEVERAGE ever introduced achieves in ection 
Le ae, pred to do. It is a real — a true a So dissipating 


wonderfully i energy and verve. To brain-workers it is 
ne Gaght 19 be on every dinner table. sand ea ears 
of A 
„ — ats ete Ieee FA 
In taste and 412 — Oe oe een un . — 
the qualities of an exhilarating ng beverage. ae Christian 


a rr 2 one ‘Dozen on receipt of Gs. 


— TT 


Sole Proprietor—R. McDOUGALL, Washington Hotel, Liverpool, and 61, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


THE “WASHINCTON,” LIVERPOOL, 


THE LARGEST AND BEST TEMPERANCE HOTEL IN THE WORLD. 
First-class Bedroom, Attendance, Breakfast, and Tea, 8s. per Day. Commercial 
e, 78. per Day. 
SPECIALLY RESERVED ROOMS, Is. 6p. EXTRA. 


WILLIAM TARN AND CO. 


New Stock. Autumn Purchases. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
SILKS, VELVETS, &c. DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
MANTLES, SHAWLS, &c. DINING-ROOM FURNITURE. 
LACE, RIBBONS, & HABERDASHERY | BED-ROOM FURNITURE. 
PURS, PARASOLS. BEDDING. 
HOSIERY, GLOVES. OFFICE FURNITURE. 
BONNETS, MILLINERY, &c. OARPETS of ALL DESORIPTIONS. 
LADIES’ OUTFITS & BABY LINEN. | FLOOR OLOTHS, &c. 
MATERIALS & TRIMMINGS. HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. 
OOSTUMES & DRESSMAKING. TABLE LINEN, &c. 
PAMILY MOURNING. CORNICES, POLES, FRINGES, &c. 


LADIES AND OHILDREN’S BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Stocks Large, Choice, and well assorted in Prices, Colours, and Qualities. 
Our Buyers have returned from Paris and other Markets with 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF NOVELTIES, 


Carefully selected from the Best Houses. 


Patterns sent free. Country orders, if accompanied by a remittance, will receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, 


LONDON, S. E. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION. 


HF RNS COCOA. 


Pry's Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per Ib. 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


„ Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
K N A 1 A N 8 PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 

| | THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


WHISKY. | The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1866. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


eee 


THE LITERARY WORLD THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 

Life The” Oroadiag La 2 Penny) gontaine >On —— 4— = — es one contains — age 
ist wer: by . GERVASE SMITH, — 

PS ; 8 e ay 8 the Rev. 11 2 

and lite Perables—A A Tale of nite ¥ — CP ed — es — et — a oath ‘oon gg a 

Use of Contradiction: A Lecture-Room Talk: by the Ken 

Heaney Ward BEECH ER.—God's Children: by the Rev. C. H. 


E SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES | Sruxexon.—The Perspective of the Bible: by Dr, MuNRoE 


FFF sontaine onagier of | rr 
a ies . fi | THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MAGAZINE 


8 * the ms: For September (price Sixpence), comtains: 
N 


e Emma Jane Worboise—Our Summer — 
Stories ; 

* 
ttle Sermons for Little — The Twentieth of September. By G. 8. Godkin—Chaucer 


gotten. By Beatrice Bristowe—The Poor Parson's Mouth in 
Germany and Switseriland—With the American Shakers— 
* > * Li 
w Workers Su By Faith Latimer—Poetry: and his Pictures of Engtish Life, By d. Holden Pike— 
2 ebe . ee | “ Ordered to the Front.“ By Merner Manton. 
ber Hand, LON DON ; JAMBS CLARKS ., 158 & 14, FLEBT Sr., . 0. 


THE AMERICAN WIDE AWAKE 


A HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY, 
Especially adapted to the tastes of Young People, 
Will give unbounded delight to intelligent young 
folkr o yt gi + and “~~ afford no ne entertain - 
ment to the pictures and 
stories are quite —— 
2 Awake has an immense sale in America, and 
222 welcome to the homes of Christian 
people 
„Another — — American magazine for children 
= yey Wipe Awake contains another really 
delightful set of cat-pictures by Mr. J. G. Francis, a 
oung Boston designer, whose appearance in what may 
x called the field of humorous natural history is 


uliar merit r this periodical, — that it ada 
roll to „ Rey, ww: rehension and vocabulary of 
dren.”’— ristian Intelligencer.”’ 

Wipr 1 numbers among ita contributors some 
of the best writers for children in the country, and 
others who bid fair to become so. — Boston Golden 
Rule. 

“The Win A Wirt for August is indispensable 
for the entertainment of the juvenile portion of our 
families this warm weather. Here is entertainment 
without effort; recreation for the verandah and ham- 
mock without muscular exertion. Poetry and 
parable and pictures abound to please the eye and 

tify the imagination. The poetry of the number 
E good.”"—Philadelphia “‘ National Baptist.” 

“Wipe Awake certainly grows better and better. 
We enjoy it ourselves as much as any of the little 
folks seem to. . . . The illustrations, also, are 
delightful. This magazire affords a valuable artistic 
training to the eyes of its young readers, while also 
it informs and amuses them. — Boston Congrega- 


“We equate recommend ‘ Paterfamilias,’ b 
immediately a specimen, to test for himself 
the » justice ot th the bh eulogies — this peri- 
odical has secured. Nonconformist and t. 

By no means an N expensive wad be when its 
artistic and other — r — to consideration. 
There are over good readable matter for 

rs, printed on food “paper an —4 in good type. 


1 Wenn dame Awake is rich ia attractions, ae ilustra- 
ti bei extremely good. — 
. 
magazine is full of just the sort o whic 
er of all ages must appreciate.” - L- 
„The publishers deserve the hearty thanks of our 
— Like another Transatlantic monthly, 
its most salient feature is the omginality ani excel. 
lence of its wood-cuts, which have a rarely, if 
ever, met with in English periodicals. The letter. 
press gue also contains some capital stories, bright and 
"*—Ipewich Free Press, 
Contents of the September Number :— 


3. Nursery Tiles: [.tvsraarions. 


Pede eee 


: 
1 5 
Hi 
i 


Olaude s Big Trout: with Tit veraurtox. 
John . Crow: Poem, with Fous ILTesrartors 
9. Five Little Peppers: with Tun I.ivsTRa- 


10. 4 — the Shower: Poem. 

II. Michael's Mallett: Poem, with Iuivsrrartion. 

12. : with 8 
How We Went Bird's Nesting: ix 


13. Down in the Meadow: Verse, with I:.vsrna- 


14. Why ran mammy Di Didn't Like Pound 
s 
15. “ Obbie Dobbie.” — 


16. Two Young Homesteaders: with Four 
ILLvusTRaTions. 


. : wo.- 
- a tA, L W 
18. Little Kitty Cats Verse. With Two 

LUSTRATIONS. 
19. Concord Picnic Days. 
20. 1 ROA L to Go, but nother to Come!” 


21. whe ieerclover © — with IL Tes 


TRATI 
22. The King Bee: Verse, with ILLvsrration, 


23. In Sorrow. Verse. Large print, with ILLus- 
TRATION 


24. Tangles. 

25. Post Office Department. 

26. Railroad Song, with Orterat Mvsic. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Of Newsagents, or, post free, direct from the London 
Publishers. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The Publishers are so 
convinced that this Magazine requires only to be 
known to become a general favourite, that they 
offer the July Number — commencing a new 
volume—FREE to any one who will remit Five 
Shillings for the yr gene | Five Numbers of the 
Year—.e., t will on receipt of that 
amount, the Numbers for July, August, and 
September, and the other Three Numbers as 
published. 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13, FLEET-STREET. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE MODERN REVIEW: 


A NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE. 
ogg for JULY. 


META b. By Professor KUENE 
STONE ade N BUROPE, by, Swap 


OF CYRENE. II. By R. Cromprow 


NDF PENDENCE AND RELIGIOUS IN- 
7 Professo: Alder KEVILLE. 
ES ITs. By —— RAU WEN- 


n BIOLOGY. 
A 23 Wi * de. d F. K. S. * 
Ifo. denz Cottre 
OF THE “EIKO BASILIKE,” 
W. Wess. LL.D. 
* MAN PROTESTANTENTAG, By 
tor J. K. Hany 


* 

Fus 

1, NOTES AND NOTICBS, By Frawcis J. dars 
Marx WILKS, &c. 

Hera „ Modern Review is always fresh and clever.“ — Fork 


Ihe third number of the Modern Review is before us, and 
no one could . or 28 Beets to find, a better half<crown’s 
worth of Ir r reading. Js is quite up 

to the — of the AA. tei ed quarteriies, both in matter 
trea t, and but for the comparative absence of the 
yd * political problems, there is much to connect it 

im the selection of its subjects, with our highest monthiies,’ vs 


—The Stand 
e Modern Review holds hy the 1 as op to 

the Materialistic 7, and m fairl any 

N ral Cattatianity, oY New York Ohristian 


Published for the Proprietors by AMES JAMES CLARKE and 


CO... London; Joux Hsywoop, 
had by order of all Booksellers. — Gnd meg 


* 


THE ISSUE OF THE 


SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBERS 
The Christian World 


Is NOW COMPLETE. 


Their contents include, besides numerous 


PICTURES & STORIES FOR THE CHILDREN, 


and many other attractions for the various 
members of the Family Circle, the fol- 
lowing 


TWENTY-FIVE COMPLETE TALES:— 


A MIDSUMMERSTORY. By Ettotr McCormicr, 
. FISHER REUEL. By Magers Sruivoron. 
FOR — SAKE OF SOMEBODY. By Mrs. 


Sram. 

1 MAGIC FIDDLE BOW. By H. W. 
AR 

. MISS RUSSELL’ S COMPANION. By Jau 


Perr 

MY GODMOTHER. By Hotte Fru. 

MV PUPIL. B 1 ARDEN BREARNE. 

— 1 SABBAT By Maar Scorr Mac. 
ITC 

. THE ROMANCE OF RINGTON BEACH. By 


F. M. Hor 
10. A BRIEF HOLIDAY. By Janet W. Moreson. 
II. THE STORY OF A SILKE DRESS. By E. W. 


OLNEY. 

12. EUPHRASIA’S HERO. By Mum Worporse. 

18. WILD ROSES. By Marearer Scorr Mac. 
RITCHIE . 

. BEEDOM. ho A 

15. , tt... NANNIE’S STORY. By Loucr Winde 
Brea 

16. A A SUMMER’ S TALE By Ettsanera Oris. 

17. LOVE'S CHOICE. 14 H. Murgaar Beprorp. 

18. TWO LOVE STORI 

19. — S BROTHERS. By Leer Wide 
Bran 

W. MAY’ 8 “BTRATAGEM. 

21. WITH A HOE. By Fron Kink. 

22. COALS OF FIRE. By Auer Fox. 

23. RHODA'’S AMBITIO By EFatarrox Tuo 

2. THE STORY OF A DREAM. 

25. A SLICE OF BREAD AND BUTTER. 


The Nive Noumpers may be had of 
Newsagents for Nixgrence, or, from the 
Office direct, post-paid, for THIRTEEN- 
PENCE. 


JAMES CLARKE & C., 13 & 14, FLEET ST. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, 
PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 
No. 148, for SEPTEMBER 14, contains : 
A Tittle Bit of Scandal: A Comruizrz Oxtermat 


co OND HA „ whe 


Sir Kenneth's Sacrifice: A Love Story. By 
EeLaNTon RNE. 

Mrs. Courtenays Money. By Axxerrs F. War. 
508. 


Only a Dream. By Maare J. Hrn. 


The Moral Pirates: A Story for Boys. IL Los. 


The Model Six: [:.vsraarep. 

The White Wonder of India. 

Slumber Song. By M. S. MacRircurr. 

A Seaside Picture. By M. M. Gow. 

The New = Housekeeper: A Story. By J. B. 


The Ring. My Lost Self. 

The God of Abraham. By Lrulx Axsorr, 
The Thrush's Song. By Mrs. Bares. 

The History of Nancy Lee. 

Small Arts of Living. 

Household Reotpes. 

Young People’s Pastime. 

Selections Grave and Gay. 


ON PENNS. 


Post Free Three-halfpence; or | 5K 
pence per Quarter 


The Part for September 8 the Num- 
bere for August) price 6d. ; post free 7d. 


** Altogether, this 22 — 1 N claim to be 
one of the best as we Has chea all the religious 
weeklies. The tone which i — . — — 
is pure and elevated. —Gree Telegraph, 


LONDON : JAMBS CLARKE & CO. AM FLE&T STREET. 


CLARKE & CO.’S LIST OF BOOKS. 


A RED-ROSE CHAIN. MAG- 
GIE SYMINGTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, ss. 
** A well-written story. . . . Interesting trom first 
to last, and full of valuable lessons.” — Rock. 


A WOMAN’S PATIENCE. By 
EMMA JANE WORBOISE. Crown 8vo, 600 pp., 
cloth, ss. Third Thousand. 

**The tone of the book is healthy, and its reading will 
give enjoyment.”"—Leeds Mercury. 


WILL SHE BE HAPPY By Mre. 
WOODWARD, Author of Mertonsvilſe Park,“ 
„Mr. Faversham’ s New Year's Guest, Ellen 
Clinton,” “ Edith Vivian,” Kc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38.64 

“The tone of the novel is undoubtedly good. 

Southern Weekl News. 

This capital story.”—Ardrossan Herald. 


OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE. By 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 1s.; cloth, 18. 

For rich, refined American humour, commend us to 

we ag Stuart Phelps’ Old Maids’ Paradise. — 2 


aor may criticise Miss Phelps’ books, but every 
—— reads them, and finds in them a charm which they 
are not slow to acknowledge.” —Portiand “ Transcript.” 


PRISCILLA ; or, the Story ofa Boy 8 
. By CLARA L. WILLMETS. s. cloth,xs.6d 


“ * — throughout is pure and elevating. — 
burgh Daily Review, 

“Will be read with pleasure by those who do not care 
for the sensational, and can appreciate the many lit 
vouches of quiet humour scattered over its pages. 
Ardrossan Herald. 


LONDON; JAMES CLARKE & O. 19 & 14, FLEBT-STREET, 
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THE PRIMATE’S CHARGE. 


Ir is long since an Archbishop of Canterbury 
addressed to his clergy so weighty a charge as that 
of which Dr. Tarr has just completed the delivery. 
Whether we regard the comprehensiveness of its 
scope, the elevation of its aim, or the liberality of 
its spirit, we must assign it a high place in the 
special class of literature to which it belongs. The 
Archbishop soon gets over that part of his subject 
which chiefly interests his own communion, declin- 
ing to ‘‘ confine his vision to petty and passing dis- 
putes of a narrow ecclesiasticism or a narrow 
theology.” Still a Primate of all England must 
say something about home Church politics, and it 
would be surprising, if we did not all know the 
cheerful and unfailing optimism of Dr. Tarr, to 
find him actually congratulating his clergy on the 
efficacy of the Public Worship Regulation Act in 
checking Ritualism. It is, however, an ungracious 
office to remind a parent of the defects and short- 
8 of his own child, and we therefore pass 

r. 


on. Tait intimates that not only must his 
diocesan work be largely done in future 
by 4 but even his primacy of the 
English Church is growing into a kind of 


patriarchate of the whole Anglican communion, a 
position which, moreover, imposes on him duties 
even to such 17 bodies of Christians as the 
Armenians, the Old Catholics, and Bishop RILRV's 
converts in Mexico. Still, he remembers that 
charity begins at home, and he hopes that, from 
a consideration of what the Church of England has 
owed to non-episcopal Christians on the Continent, 
the clergy may learn lessons to guide them in their 
intercourse with their Nonconforming brethren at 
home. If a near union of worship and teaching 
with Nonconformists is impossible, still, it will be 
the duty of the clergy to cultivate friendly relations 
with them, and look out for occasions of common 
action for the general good. The language of the 
Archbishop on this subject does not go beyond what 
is required by reason and Christian charity, but it 
goes far beyond that of some previous episcopal 
charges. 

It is, however, for its references to the general 
state of Christendom that Archbishop Tarr's 
present charge is most remarkable. The 
aspect of Christian society in the present day 
is somewhat troubled,“ and the Church of CHRIST 
and the faith of Crist are passing through a great 
trial in all regions of the civilised world.“ There 
are, he says, dark clouds on the horizon which 
may suddenly burst into a violent storm. These 
are ominous words, and when they are deliberately 
published by an eminently responsible religious 
teacher, not only accustomed to weigh his words, 
but to take a sanguine view of circumstances and 
occurrences, the most easy-going Christian must 
feel that he has in Dr. Tarr's declared judgment on 
our times a call to solicitous consideration. Dr. 
Tait has no fear that the scourge of Materialistic 
Atheism will desolate our land, and is apparently 
more concerned at the progress of those forms of 
unbelief into which speculation enters more 
largely. There is, however, we think, a distinction 
to made here which those whose knowledge of 
modern unbelief is derived chiefly from books are 
prone to overlook. Popular unbelief is chiefly 
propagated, not in systems of thinking, but in 
schemes of life. The Archbishop thinks it 
strange that those who find by hard experi- 
ence how unequally worldly good is distributed 
here should reject the consolatory hopes of a 
life hereafter. We fear that the argument thus 
hinted at is too much in the spirit of Patsy to 
have any religious influence whatever. Men have 
been able to bear poverty and even worse evils with 
cheerful resignation when they believe with all 
their hearts that Gop is just and kind; and in an- 
other * of his charge Dr. Tarr shows that he is 
sensible that it is the first duty of the minister of 
religion to rekindle this faith in the human breast. 
Fear and hope have their appointed functions in 
the practice of religion, but they are the allies of a 
faith which they cannot produce. Dr. Tart devotes 
the greater part of his charge to Agnosticism, Dog- 
matic Atheism, and Deism, which latter he seems to 
us scarcely to distinguish with needful accuracy from 
the Theism which he evidently has in view. Al- 
though he is compelled to notice the objections 
brought forward by the adherents of these systems, 


and to suggest some general replies to them, he 


could do little more within the limits of a charge 
than indicate lines of thought and argument. To 
the Agnostic and the Dogmatic Atheist the 
same reply will be sufficient, since that of 
which nothing is known will be treated as 


non-existent. When the Archbishop declares 
that the better — of man protest against the 
sophistry which would confine our knowledge to 
the realities of material existence, and which derides 
all certainty but that of physical phenomena, he is on 
strong ground; but when he points to the rarity of 
civil interments in France to illustrate the truth that 
theories of atheistic scepticism are shaken in pre- 
sence of death, he seems to fall for a moment 
below the dignity of histheme. It is to those better 
feelings which assert themselves in the soul while 
its powers are still in equilibrium that the appeal 
should be made. Man knows that he is more than 
a part of a mere material universe, knows that he 
has irresistible beliefs the substance of which is 
not capable of being tested by the ordinary rules 
which govern experience in things natural, Will, 
intellect, with all the elements of personality—these 
things, argue the Archbishop, are almost Divine, 
and whence came they? Whence came Homer, 
SHAKESPEARE, and Bacon? Whence came Prato 
and all the bright lights of Divine philosophy and 
poetry? Was their work merely the product of a 
more highly organised material frame? Such ques- 
tions as these have been put to the professors of 
materialism in all ages, and must be as long as the 
existence of an intelligent first cause is denied. 
The truth is that, however much men may doubt, 
no man who has been so far awakened as to have 
obtained a glimpse of the undeveloped wealth of 
his own mysterious being will adopt materialism as 
a theory, and it is instructive to note that those 
who are doing most among us to propagate that 
theory, systematically yey the study of the great 
masters of the thought of the human race. 

In criticising the Archbishop’s remarks on the 
Theism which rejects revelation, allowance must be 
made for the largeness of the theme—in fact, the 
evidences of revealed religion—and the narrowness 
of his limits. A good Theist, says Dr. Tarr— 
one, that is, who, acting out his own convictions, 
keeps near to the Gop he acknowledges, by placing 
himself in the attitude of prayer, pondering over 
instructions which purport to come directly from 
the source of knowledge, loving the true, the holy, 
and the pure, and professing to look up to One who 
is absolute truth, purity, and holiness—such an one 
is not far from the kingdom of Gop. It may be 
added that in dealing with men in this state of 
mind, it is much to believe in the nearness thus 
affirmed, as it is in the next place to 
entrance into the kingdom as having n 
effected when Cnntsr has been embraced, al- 
though there may be not unimportant Christian 
verities to which the man has not attained. 
„Our chief effort,” says the Archbishop, will 
be to urge him to live according to his faith, 
and we trust that such living will enable him 
in time to agree more entirely with the teaching 
of the Church and the Bible.“ In other words, 
honest men in difficulties must be treated with the 
patience which 1 from confidence in the 
Gop of truth. e lesson which the survey 
taken in this charge is calculated to impress is 
one of mingled encouragement and rebuke. There 
has been far too much indifference in the Church 
regarding the spread of unbelief on the one 
hand, and, we venture to think, too much of un- 
worthy anxiety onthe other. The indifference will 
not be much longer possible, but the solicitude should 
become more generous. There are those who 
would feel not very uneasy in Zion if they were 
assured that after all the precious Gospel was 
safe. The precious Gospel—the medicine—is safe, 
quite safe ; it is the patients, alas! who are dying. 
When we remember what Christianity has done for 
our race; how it has changed our whole conception 
of the valne and destiny of man, into what nearness 
it has brought him to Gop, we need not fear that its 
light and warmth are about to be lost to mankind. 
What experiences European society may have to 
pass through before the errors which it has over- 
come shall be purged out is known only to Him 
who leads the procession of the ages; but we know 
that the human heart needs Gop now as much as 
ever. JacoBi—not a Christian—wrote to Fichrn, 
If He is not, then I am not, nor do I care to be.“ 
Those European societies which have rejected the 
Son of Man have found no other Saviour, and their 
attempt to make anything of the world or life with- 
out Him have landed them in Pessimism and equally 
miserable forms of error. These aberrations of 
our time are a call to Christian churches to restore 
the simplicity of ancient faith and virtue, and never 
to let either be separated from -the patience and 
tenderness of which the Master was the great 
example. When men who are accepted as leaders 
by their fellows confess, by the desperateness of 
their theories of the world and of life, that ‘ the 
way of peace they have not known,” it becomes all 
Christian teachers to redouble their efforts, and to 
make that way iner to intelligence and 
easier of access, and the peace more con- 
spicuous and attractive, 


— — 
— 


THE BURIAL LAWS AMENDMENT ACT. 


ELSEWHERE we print two documents for which 
we need not bespeak the attention of our readers. 
One is the new Burials Act in extenso ; the other the 
series of resolutions in which the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Liberation Society express their 
opinion on the Act, recognise the services of those 
whose persistency, energy, and skill have made the 

ing of such a measure possible, announce their 
intention to make its provisions thoroughly known, 
and remit totheir Parliamentary Committee the con- 
sideration of the measures which are still required 
to make our burial laws altogether worthy of a 
civilised and Christian country. 

These resolutions will, no doubt, be subject to 
criticism in very different quarters ; but we do not 
think they can be fairly objected to in any. 
They are not unduly jubilant, and they contain 
nothing to irritate opponents. They are frank, 
inasmuch as they call attention to the defects of 
the measure. And they are thoroughly practical, 
in that expressions of satisfaction and gratitude are 
followed by the announcement that, instead of 
regarding the burials question as settled, and out 
of the way, the — | will forthwith apply itself 
to work still regarded as incomplete. at, no 
doubt, is an intimation which will excite great dis- 

leasure in some political and ecclesiastical circles ; 
but it is one of the inevitable results of our illogical 
and piecemeal method of 8 that almost 
every great thing is done by halves, or by quarters, 
instead of being disposed of by large and consistent 
measures. 

The public can now judge as to both the merits 
and the demerits of the Act far better than was 
possible while it was being 1 — by various 
parties in both Houses of Parliament; and the 
sooner its leading provisions are known and tho- 
roughly understood by those who have to admini- 
ster the law, or who are personally interested in 
its administration, the more likely is it to become a 
smoothly-working legislative measure. 

There are three parties whose position and rights 
are defined by the Act with sufficient clearness— 
viz., the Established clergy, the members of the 
Church of England, and others who desire to retain 
their services in connection with the burial of the 
dead, and the Nonconformists, and other classes of 
the community, who wish to have services of their 
own choosing in hial burial-places, and to have 
as little as possible to do with the clergy in the 
matter of burial. 

The parochial clergyman retains under the Act 
all his ancient powers in regard to the control of 
the churchyard, to the allotment of grave spaces, 
to the erection of monuments and tombstones, and 
to the inscriptions thereon, to the receipt of fees of 
all kinds, and to the maintenance of decency and 
order. In like manner, the burial rights—as dis- 
tinguished from burial services—of the parishioners, 
remain as before. It is solely in regard to the 
burial-service that any legal change has been 
effected. The incumbent can no longer insist on 
reading the service of the Church of England over 
every one buried in his churchyard, except the un- 
baptized and suicides. He can keep out any other 
clergyman; but not the Nonconformist minister, or 
layman, or, indeed, a layman of his own Church; 

rovided that he receives notice in writing that the 

urial is to take place either without any service, 
or “ without the performance, in the manner pre- 
scribed by law, of the service for the burial of the 
— according to the rites of the Church of Eng- 
and.“ 

It is essential that it should be clearly under- 
stood that the clergyman’s consent is not required 
for a burial service under the Act. He has no dis- 
cretion in the matter, except in regard to the time 
when the burial is to take place, and if he does not 
object to the time he need not communicate with 
the party giving the notice, who may proceed with 
the arrangements without further reference to him. 
The right to object to the hour proposed is also 
strictly limited. He may object if it be “incon- 
venient,“ because some other service in the church, 
or churchyard, has been fixed prior to the receipt of 
the notice, or if it be contrary to the usual regula- 
tions of the churchyard ; certain hours within which 
funerals may take place being prescribed by the Act; 
or if the day proposed be Sunday, Good Friday, or 
Christmas-day; and unless within twenty-four hours 
‘some other day or time shall be mutually 
arranged,” the burial must take place at another 
hour of the day of which notice was given, unless 
it be Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas-day; in 
which case a may name an hour on the day fol- 
lowing. But to show that his objection to burials 
on those days is not to be an arbit or unreason- 
able one, the Act requires that it shail be stated in 
writing to the person giving the notice. Finally, 
the objection to Sunday funerals cannot be taken in 
the case of cemeteries. 

Having referred to cemeteries, we may here state 


. 
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that by a somewhat clumsy arrangement, the con- 
secrated parts of cemeteries are treated, with the 
exception just named, as though they were church- 
yards, and if there is a chaplain for such conse- 
crated portion, he is to receive the required notice. 
This places such chaplains in a new position, and 
one which is by no means in harmony with exist- 
ing cemetery arrangements, for which Burial Boards, 
and not chaplains, are responsible. 

A large measure of liberty is affordedin the matter 
of burial services; but there are restrictions, 
some of which we regard as unreasonable or 
absolutely objectionable ; while to others no excep- 
tion can be fairly taken. No one can complain that 
religious services must be decent and — 1 nor 
can any one properly insist on the right to make 
funeral services occasions for attacks on religion, 
or on the belief or worship of any religious body, 
or on either communities or individuals. But it 
is unreasonable to forbid any address, whether 
religious and Christian or not, unless it form part of 
a service. Nor need we again insist on the inde- 
fensible and unworkable character of the provision 
that all services shall be religious and Christian. 
Beyond these limits, however, those who avail 
themselves of the Act will be left free to have what- 
ever service they please, and it may be conducted 
by whomsoever they please. 

The provision for ensuring the registration of 
burials under the Act do not call for notice, and we 
may now turn to those sections of the Act which 
affect the Established clergy, and their relations to 
the members of their own Church. Liberty to 
use the Church of England service in uncon- 
secrated ground—whether in a cemetery or a 
chapel burial-ground—is now given to the clergy. 
And in the consecrated part of a cemetery the rela- 
tives may have any clergyman they like, and not be 
compelled to have the cemetery chaplain. But the 
clergy will be but partially relieved from their pre- 
sent bonds) They may use another service, ap- 
eee by the bishop, in the case of the unbaptized, 

ut not the present service. Nor can they refuse 
to read that service, and fall back upon the alter- 
native service, in the case of reprobate persons, for 
whom the present service is by most people thought 
to be unsuitable, unless it be at the request of the 
relatives—a request not likely to be voluntarily 
made, and likely to be withheld just where it would 
most relieve the conscience of a sensitive clergyman. 

The practical value of the Act, the main points 
of which we have now described, will no doubt 
greatly depend on the spirit in which it is worked ; 
and our reliance on the good sense and right feeling 
of the English people—whether Established Church- 
men or not—leads us to expect that its operation 
will, for the most part, satisfactory. For in 
course of time there will be an unwritten law of 
custom, which will supply the deficiencies, and dis- 
regard the anomalies, of the written statute. We 
have advocated it as a measure of peace as well as 
of justice, and we believe it will prove to be both. 


Those who have been in the habit of sneering at the 
burials grievance as fanciful will be rather surprised to 
find how promptly the provisions of the new Act have 
been had recourse to. As will be seen elsewhere, there 
have been during one week, and in different parts of the 
country, some half-dozen burials under the Act How. 
ever much di Dissenters may be supposed to 
make the most of their grievances, their bitterest anta- 

nist will hardly charge them with dying prematurely 
in order to illustrate an Act of Parliament. In due 
time, we doubt not, even clergymen of strong views will 
wonder why they have so long resisted this reasonable 
concession, as to which Bishop CLAUGHTON has written 
in such suitable terms, and has been honoured by the 
endorsement of Dr. PARKER. We observe that the 
redoubtable Archdeacon DENISON proposes there shall 
be a clerical conference at Leicester in connection with 
the Church Congress for the purpose of agreeing upon a 
course of passive resintance in respect to Nonconformist 
burials, except to prohibit such arrangements on Sun- 
day, Good Friday, or Christmas-day. This is unwise 
churlishness. Is the venerable Archdeacon bent on 
paying into the hands of the Liberation Society? 

ould not the clergy be wiser to follow the example 
of the vicars of hdale and Ventnor as reported 
elsewhere ? 


It is a curious fact that while the Bishop of Lrncoun 
—— promises to accept the new Burials Act, and the 
Guardian and Recorl acquiesce in, if they do not 
heartily approve, its provisions, the Ritualist papers are 
in a perfect furor at the acceptance by Parliament of a 
measure which, to quote the Church Review, exhibits 
“ glaring unfairness,” nationalises and secularises eccle- 
siastical property, refuses to recognise the rights of 
“the most hard-working body of Gop's ministers in this 
England of ours,” and surrenders “ every vestige of the 
privilege of sanctity or sanctuary, and our churchyards 
and our consecrated cemeteries are at the mercy of 
Brapiaveu, Dx, and the Salvation Army.“ So 
our Ritualist 2 — having nothing else to do 
except to be silent hich would have been more dignified 

in fora round of scolding, in which is included the 
Church Defence Institution and the English Church 
Union that are reported to “have stood calmly by and 
not made a single united effort to lessen the catastrophe 


— 


ah. 
— 


or mitigate its evils.” Here is a specimen of this doleful | ence, and the session will close with a great meeting 


lament— 

We have listened to haleyon voices and timid counsels, 
and our citadel is gone. e could not have lost more, we 
might have saved a few outposts ; and we must express our 
opinion that either the Council [of the English Church 

nion] have been deceived, or they have purposely let 
opportunities for action ‘slip from their grasp to oblige 
political friends at the sacrifice of the Church's interests, 
and the desire of the great majority of their numbers that 
something should be done. Nothing has been done, and we 
have lost all. 


It is not long ‘since, if we remember aright, that the 
Church Review was almost an advocate of disestablish- 
ment. Well, the islature has made a short step in 
that direction, and the Ritualist paper is in a frenzy of 
indignation. What inference are we to draw 


The session of the Church Congress at Leicester, to be 
held on the last three days of the present month and the 
Ist of October, will be presided over by the bishop of the 
diocese, Dr. MAGEE. e programme is comprehensive 
and interesting—one of the topics being The influence 
of the three great schools of thought in the Church of 
England upon each other and upon the Church”; a 
second, “Existing Forms of nbelief—their social 
and moral tendencies ;” and a third,“ The Responsibility 
of the Church towards Dissent, with special regard to 
Home Re-union.” The revival of the last subject, after 
all that has occurred, and especially in so Nonconfor- 
mist a town as Leicester, is an anachronism, and 
really savours of impertinence. 


Preaching at Ancoats the other day, the Bishop of 
MANCHESTER, who has the good habit of boldly 

ppling with some of the burning questions of the 

y in his frequent addresses, stated that ina Man- 
chester parish containing 1,233 houses, the clergyman 
found, as the result of personal inquiries, that the 
heads of 903 families 4 that neither they 
nor their households attended any place of worship, viz., 
ninety-three families called 9 Church of 
England people, ninety-four families called themselves 
Roman Catholics, the rest being made up of different 
denominations, the Wesleyans being strongest, with 
fifty-four families. The fact that families out of 
1,233 never attended public worship was, the Bishop re- 
marked, a scandal oa a peril to society. We fear that 
this is no isolated case, and that non-attendance at 
places of . on Sunday is a growing characteristic 
of the times, well worthy of serious consideration by all 
sections of the Christian Church. This grave pheno- 
menon is to be accounted for on various grounds. 
Perhaps it is most manifestly visible in the case of the 
cultivated classes of society. Ifso, why? This is just 
one of the subjects that might profitably engage the 
attention of all the ecclesiastical assemblies which will 
be in session next month. Indeed, it is down on the 
Church Congress prog umme. 


It will be seen that a representative Conference was 
held at Belfast on Tuesday to consider the position of 
the Irish Evangelical Society, which receives so luke- 
warm a support from the English Congregational 
churches as to have run into debt without any prospect 
of its liquidation, or of the ordinary income being sus- 
tained. The question is a perplexing one; for, appa- 
rently, this society cannot easily be kept going in its 
present form, which the secretary attributes to igno- 
rance of the meritorious work it is doing on the other 
side of St. George's Channel. Although the experience 
and wisdom of those present at Tuesday’s Conference 
were adequate to reach a definite conclusion, 
nothing was decided except that the Irish Evangelical 
Society should rub on—the prevalent feeling in favour 
of its absorption in the Church-Aid and Home Mis- 
sionary Society not being altogether shared by those 
who represented that organisation. 


Many of our readers will be glad to hear that 
the Rev. ALEXANDER Hawnway has arrived in the 
United States, after a quiet but somewhat foggy voy- 
age. We learn from our esteemed contemporary, the 

oston Congregatvonalist, that after visiting Mr. Govan, 
the temperance orator, and spending a few days with 
Dr. Bevan, of New York (formerly of the Tabernacle, 
Tottenham-court-road), Mr. Hannay was to go to 
Niagara and Canada. He will probably attend the meet- 
ing of the American Board at Lowell, and is subse- 

uently to be present at the third triennial Council of the 
don gat ional body in the United States, to be held at 
St. Louis in November. Adequate arrangements have, 
we believe, been made to supply Mr. Hannay’s place 
at the forthcoming autumnal meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Union at Birmingham. He is expected to return 
home some time this side of Christmas next. 


As usual, the autumnal session of the Baptist Union 
will precede that of the Congregational Union, and will, 
on this occasion, be held in London under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. F. fresrrar, D.D. It will be seen, 
from details given elsewhere, that on Monday, Oct. 4th, 
there will be interesting proceedings in connection with 
the Stockwell Orphanage, and a missionary designation 
and farewell service at the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
Tuesday will, as usual, be sacred to the Missionary 
Society, and at the conference held in Bloomsbury 
Chapel, H. M. Bompas, sq., Q.C., and Dr. LAND ELS 
will read coe bearing on the subject. A public 
meeting at Exeter Hall will follow. On Wednesday, 
the session of the Union will commence at Bloomsbury 
Chapel with the address of the President, to be followed 
by a paper on the denominational funds by the Rev. W. 
SAMPSON, the new secretary. Later in the day, there 
will be sermons and evangelistic services at various 

laces of worship. At the adjourned session of the 
nion next day, papers On various aspects of evange- 
listic work will be read, to be followed by a free confer- 


| 


at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Sir Morton Perro, 
Bart., presiding. 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY AND THE NEW 
BURIALS ACT. 


Tun Executive Committee of the Liberation Society 
have sed the following resolutions relative to the 
new Burials Act :— 


1.) The committee warmly co tulate the friends of 
A donn Equality on the fact after a struggle of 
many years’ duration, the Legislature has — | 
abolished the distinction between consecrated and unconse- 
crated ground in English parochial burial-places, by recog- 
nising the right of parishioners to inter therein with other 
burial services than those of the Church of England, and 
conducted by other persons than the Established clergy. 

(2.) They, at the same time, regret that the Burial Laws 
Amendment Act contains restrictions which are inconsistent 
with the principle on which it is professedly based, and 
which will leave still unredressed the grievance of a portion 
of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

(3.) They desire to e their appreciation of the 
promptitude with which the Government introduced, and 
the firmness with which they have pressed, the Bill which 
has now become law. And they especially co tulate the 
Right Honourable Osborne Morgan, M. P., on the 

ing of a measure which, in its essential features, he 
ye ong and so ably advocated, and with which his name 
will always be honourably associated. 

(4.) The committee further wish to place on record their 
sense of the great value of the services rendered by Mr. 
Carvell Williams, the chairman of the Society’s Parlia- 
mentary Committee, by his endeavours to secure the 
equitable administration of the existing burial laws, as 
well as in connection with the measure which has now 
become law, and previous measures aiming at the same 
object. 

is.) They request the Society’s Parliamentary Committee 
to take steps for making the provisions of the new Act known, 
with a view to its general adoption; and also to consider 
what further measures will be required to bring the burial 
laws of the country into complete harmony with the prin- 
ciple of religious equality. 

In a circular issued by the committee the belief is 
expressed that those for whose benefit this important 
Act of Parliament has been will not only avail 
themselves of the liberty which it grants, but will do 
so in a manner, and in a spirit, which will give the best 
answer to those who have predicted that the resting- 
places of the dead will become scenes of peer wb 
indecorum, or ‘strife. And it is equally probable 
that, when the new law has come wy bye operation, 
its just and beneficent character will be acknowledged 
by most of those who have felt bound to protest 
against it.” 

We understand that the Liberation Society intends to 
send to every Nonconformist minister in England and 
Wales a paper containing the provisions of the new 
Act, and will also issue another publication containing 
fuller information, as well as a history of the burials 
question and a description of its present position. 


Correspondence. 


THE BURIALS BILL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—I should feel obliged if you would kindly 
answer the following question, in the correspondence 
columns of your next issue, as I can get no reliable 
information on the subject in this neighbourhood. 

There are three cemeteries in this city belonging to 
the Established Church, in each of which there is a 
“ mortu chapel.” Will these buildings be avail- 
able for Nonconformist funerals under the new Act? 
It may interest some of your readers to know that 
when the cemeteries were made, about thirty years ago, 
Church bigotry and intolerance was so powerful that 
Dissenters were not even allowed a bit of unconsecrated 
ground in either cemetery; so, of course, for all these 

ears they have had to submit to the indignity of the 
orced services of Anglican priests. 


Yours, &c., 
A SUFFERER FROM ANGLICAN BIGOTRY. 

Oxford, Sept. 10, 1880. 

[We can at present reply to the above inquiry only 
by stating what transpired when the Bill was in Com- 
mittee. When it was proposed to insert words making 
it quite clear that “cemetery” included chapel, Mr. 
Morgan said that he saw no necessity for it, because in 
law a piece of ground carried with it the house built 
upon it, and, in the same way, “cemetery ” included 
chapel. It was then objected that Dissenters ought not 
to be admitted to the consecrated chapel where they 
had one of their own, and Mr. Morgan promised, on the 
report, to insert words limiting this part of the Act to 
grounds in which there is but one chapel. That, how- 
ever, was not done, and therefore, according to Mr. 
Morgan’s view, the chapels are as available as the 
ground on which they stand.—Eb. N. and J.] 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Six, — In common with every friend of religious 
agg am gratified at the passing of the Burials 
Bill. ill you allow me, a resident in a country dis- 
trict, through your columns, to express a hope that all 
Nonconformist ministers who may conduct burial 
services in country churchyards will do so with all 
possible regard for the feelings of those clergymen and 
others who have deluded themselves with the idea that 
„God's acre ” will be desecrated ? 

A full exhibition of Christian courtesy on the part of 
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those who are about to claim the right to bury their 
own dead will, I think, do much to disarm the preju- 
dice and angry feeling which the (hitherto) custodians 
of parish churchyards have felt and expressed towards 
the dreaded “ innovators.” 

I confess, as a Nonconformist, that I have heard in 
graveyards belonging to Dissenters burial services 
conducted in a manner which compare unfavourably 
with that of the Church of England when read over the 
grave of a Christian, and I have long thought that our 
co tions may with advan to themselves copy 
the decorum observable in the services of the Episcopal 
Church. I do not admit that worshippers. there are 
more devout than we are, but they ar to be, and we 
have the highest authority to avoid the appearance of 
evil. Tours truly, 

A WEST OF ENGLAND FARMER. 


JUBILEE OF THE — UNION, 
881. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,—In your issue of September 2nd it was stated that 
at the meetings of the Congregational Union in October 
a paper is to be read by Dr. Kennedy on The Unity of 
Congregationalism,” and that the forthcoming jubilee 
of the ey tional Union im the year 1881 will 
furnish the ng topic for consideration at the meet- 
ing of the Assembly on Wednesday.” 

n your impression of the 9th inst., by a letter from 
Mr. Gallaway, reference is made on behalf of certain 
societies as to the distribution of any sum of money 
which may be raised in commemoration of the existence 
of the Co tional Union for fifty years. 

It is possible that if the attention of willing contribu- 
tors be divided among too many institutions the object 
of the fund may be defeated, and the present opportu- 
nity practically to illustrate “the unity of Congrega- 
tionalism” be lost. _The end in view must be clearly 
understood alike by the giving public as by the com- 
mittee to whose care the collection and distribution of 
the fund may be entrusted. 

The aim of every advocate of a movement to promote 
the successful appeal for such a fund should be to secure 
the largest amount of good for the present needs of the 
churches and the promotion of measures which may be 
helpful for future generations. The Church of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in the present day has a rich heritage, 
which has come down from times when Independency 
and, the action of unendowed bodies of believers in the 

lorious Gospel of the blessed God did not enjoy the 

berties ed by Free Churches in general. Do we 
not owea debt of gratitude for the privileges which have 
been secured to us by the devotion of our pious ances- 
tors to the principles which they highly prized, sincerely 
cherished, and gloriously suffered ? 

The most demonstrative and useful resolation which 
the forthcoming Assembly at Birmingham could pass 
would be to pay off all the debts upon our chapels and 
churches in England and Wales, either whole or in part ; 
also to aid churches in securing the freeholds of the 
buildings when held upon leasehold or copyhold 
tenures pro rata, as the fund to be raised should suppl 
the means for the accomplishing of so desirable an end. 
The benefits would be incalculable which would be con- 
ferred upon our burdened churches, chapel buildin 
societies, Colonial Missionary Society, Church-Aid an 
Home Missionary Society, Trish Evangelical Society, 
and London Missionary Society, beside the legion of 
smaller and local institutions which abound through the 
length and breadth of Britain and the Principality of 
Wales. 

Information is possessed by the officials of the Union 
which would make the task by no means more difficult 
to ascertain the churches’ indebtedness than to obtain 
other statistics. The ingenuity and wisdom of the 
committee of the Co tional Union would find 

leasant occupation in Sooevaiatine rules for the dis- 

ribution of the money which would be contributed, if 
the said committee entered heartily into a work which 
would be gratefully recognised 11 the rising members 
of our various communities. The pastors and office- 
bearers in our churches, if set free from the dark cloud 
of debt, instead of repelling earnest desires expressed 
by the people for the extension of the means of grace 
at home and abroad, would in many instances find 
themselves encouraging and originating schemes of use- 
fulness, the beneficial effects of which would be in their 
fulness only disclosed in eternity. 

It would gratify me to be called upon to pay my share 
to the fund to be created by such a resolution,to the 
extent of £100. 

I am, faithfully yours, W. TYLER. 

247, Hackney-road, E., 13th September, 1880. 


AN APPEAL FOR HELP. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. — Will you kindly allow me to occupy a small space in 
your paper to make known a case of need of a most deserving 
character? The Rev. , of , died a few 
months ago, leaving behind him a widow and eleven chil- 
dren, most of whom being very young. This gentleman 
was for more than thirty years the quiet but faithful 
minister of two little churches, from both of which he 
received a salary of less than £50 per annum! The in- 
sufficiency of his income compelled him to take other work in 
hand, so that he added to his ministerial duties those 
of a school. But from all sources he derived no more 
than barely sufficient to maintain his large family. The 

ure his many-sided work at | so told on his 
constitution that his health broke down ; and, after a short 
illness, death followed. He had enjoyed the full privileges 
of a college course, was aman of scholarly attainments and 
of sterling character, whom to know was to greatly respect. 
His widow, 1 but little help from any source, is 
unable, unaided, to further the education of her children. 

o of her daughters are at present at Milton Mount 

college) but it is to be feared that their career must be out 


short through inability to meet its pecuniary demands. Is 
there no one who would undertake to maintain, or help to 
maintain them, at the above-named college, that they might 
enjoy the benefit of a com course, and be able at the 
end thereof to take some educational situation ? 

Any further information desired by who might be 
disposed to respond to this appeal, would gladly given 
by Yours very truly, 

HENRY HARRIES. 

Hanover Chapel, Stockport, Sept. 14, 1880. 


THE BAPTIST UNION MEETINGS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm. For the information of the ministers and delegates 
attending the forthcoming meetings of the Baptist Union, 
will you kindly give me the opportunity of saying in your 
next, that the Midland Railway Company will put on excur- 
sion trainson Monday, October 4, from all the large towns 
from which they issue tickets, to London, returning on 
Friday, October 8th. The Great Western writes: “We 
shall run excursion trains from the Liverpool and Wolver 
hampton Districts to London, on October 4, passengers 
returning the following Friday. There will be excursions 
from the Weymouth and West of England Districts the 
same date, passengers being allowed to return on the 9th or 
16th.” The Great Eastern writes: “I will supply you with 
particulars of the chief trains to London during the week 
referred to.“ Other companies are considering the matter, 
but have not yet given definite answers. 

Yours truly, WM. SAMPSON. 

Raptist Union, Castle-street, Holborn, Sept. 14, 1880. 


MINISTERIAL RETREAT AT VENTNOR. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Stn, -A short time since I saw a paragraph in your paper 
to the effect that Mr. and Mrs. Mathews, of London, were 
providing a temporary home at Ventnor for ministers and 
their wives. At the beginning of A t my wife and I 
availed ourselves of their kindness, and spent a fortnight at 
this home. We greatly enjoyed our visit to that charming 
place. The situation is sheltered, and the climate mild, so 
that it must be very enjoyable even in the winter. Having 
derived so much pleasure from my sojourn in the Isle of 
Wight, I feel anxious to make it more widely known that 
there is such a home provided, where weary ones may turn 
aside and rest a while.“ 


, fire, and attendance are 
free, visitors finding 1 Ceat. B. Smith, Esq., of 
Beachland House, Ventnor, will give any information. 


I am, Sir, yours most — 4 
A COUNTRY PASTOR. 


Parsonage, Northowram, near Halifax, 
September 10, 1880. 


Literature. 


DR. SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN 
BIOGRAPHY.* 


Ir is difficult to give more than a very general 
idea of the contents and value of this volume. Any 
description of it must be necessarily inadequate ; 
but for the sake of readers engaged in theological 
and ecclesiastical studies, we are anxious to make 
its publication and leading features widely known. 
The title shows the scope of the book, and the 
division of its contents. In biography it is especi- 
ally rich and most minute. As the volume opens 
with the name “ Eaba, the first hundred pages are 
chiefly occupied with Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, and 
Irish saints. The longer biographies are in some 
cases exhaustive of the materials of their subject, 
and in all cases the fullest references are added. 
Under“ Eusebius we find an account of all 
bishops, with or without sees, who bore that name. 
Forty pages are devoted by Dr. Lightfoot to 
Eusebius of Caesurea. The Chronicle of Eusebius 
is treated by Dr. Salmon. Passing over the lives 
of other bishops, more or less important, of the same 
name, wereach the sixtieth, the Bishop of Nicomedia 
and Eusebius of Samosata, the articles attached iv 
them being written by Dr. Reynolds, of Cheshunt 
College. This latter was the seventy-seventh of the 
name, but did not exhaust the list, which extends 
to 137. Under Gregory several important biogra- 

hies occur, as Gregory Thaumaturgus, by Dr. 
ynolds; Gregory of Nazianzas, by Professor 
Watkins; Gregory of Nyssa, by Canon Venables; 
Gregory of Tours, by T. R. Buchanan, Esq. ; 
Gregory the Great and other Popes, by Rev. J R. 
Barmby. Besides the strictly Christian biographies 
there are others which are not Christian, but illus- 
trative of early Christian times, such as the pagan 
emperors, and of Epictetus, whose writings show 
the philosophy of the best men outside the Christian 
Church. e Rev. E. S. Ffoulkes contributes an 
article on the Fathers generally, which is distin- 
guished by enthusiasm and devotion to them. He 
praises them for their learning and their piety, for 
the religious poetry they gave to the Church, and 
for their eloquence. 7 

In sermons (we are told) we have none to compare with 
the Fathers but those who followed in their wake. It is a 
species of literature that with Christianity, and is 
peculiar to it, and, therefore, cannot be criticised by com- 
parison with other styles, though for mere eloquence it is 
surpassed by none. Neither Cicero nor Demosthenes ever 


produced greater, or more elevated, or more lasting effects 
on their hearers than St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine, for 


* A Dictio of Christian Bi by, Literature, and 
Doctrines. Edited by Wm. Smith, Am LL.D., and Hoary 
Waee, M.A: London: John Murray: 
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“tight thrown by it than might have been expec 


—— 
instance. Suidas says that St. John Chrysostom had a 
tongue that was of more power than the cataracts of the 
Nile. Photius credits him with the purest language, 
splendid imagery, varied matter, and graceful anecdotes 
without end. 

Gamaliel I. and II. are the subjects of two articles 
by Dr. Ginsburg, of great interest in themselves and 
in the epochs/in which they lived. The former wit- 
nessed, not altogether without reverence, the estab- 
lishment of the first Christian community in Jeru- 
salem, The second witnessed the dispersion of the 
nation, and his public life, as Rabbi, was devoted 
to the preservation of ancient traditions, and to 
fixing and maintaining in their former integrity the 
time and order of daily prayer. 

We may now pass from biography to the other 
sections of contents. The Epistle to Diognetus 
receives an exposition almost larger than it 
deserves, but the criticism on it is useful and saga- 
cious. The authorship is not given to Justin, nor 
is it left perfectly anonymous; but the time is 
identified as just after Justin and before Athena- 
goras. The name of the apologist was probabl 
Ambrosius, the contemporary of Melito, Tatian, an 
Theophilus. ‘The picture of the Church presented 
to Diognetus, and the account given of the life of 
Ambrosius, pretty plainly belong to a date earlier 
than the accession of Commodus. The chief school 
of Christian thought would seem still to be at 
Athens, though on the eve of its transference to 
Alexandria by Athenagoras.” The article on 
Hermas, by Dr. Salmon, is a much more important 
one, as bearing upon the authenticity of St. Peter's 
First Epistle, and as the examination of a work 
lying within the first century. Dr. Salmon does 
not hold a widely-spread opinion that the work is a 
fiction and Hermas, the principal character, a crea- 
tion of the fiction writers. He believes him to be 
en real person, who was known in the Church of 
Rome in the second century.” He also be- 
lieves that he was the contemporary of. Cle- 
ment. These opinions rest upon a number 
of probabilities all too slender to carry them, 
and hardly compel the same fulness of assent 
as the statement that it is disappointing to 
be obliged to add that the book is not one which 
an ordinary Christian of the present day would 
much care to read either for amusement or edifica- 
tion, and that the historical student finds much — 
he questions in which he is interested.“ 
schatology, or the four last things, is really a 
discussion on the duration of future punishment. 
It is not a theological but a historical treatment of 
the subject by Dr. Plumptre. The New Testament 
did teach, or seemed to teach, the endlessness 
alike of the rewards and punishments which shall 
be awarded by the Judge after tho resurrection.” 
But then a few passages tend to the thought 
of an universal restitution.“ ‘‘ Lastly, there were 
not a few passages in the apostolic writings which 
might suggest, and, as a matter of fact, have sug- 
gested, rightly or wrongly, the idea of destruction 
in the sense of annihilation as the ultimate punish- 
ment of the wicked.“ These r were partly 
interpreted by the popular belief of Judaism, and 
partly modified by the mythical or philosophical 
speculations of Greek converts. Amongst the 

athers, Dr. Plumptre shows that all these views 
were held; but that the influence of Augustine was 
strong enough to exclude all save that which has 
been until recently the pe helief amongst 
Evangelical Christians. at Dr. Plumptre’s own 
belief is we are not told, but what it is not we can 
infer from the following and other sentences :— 

And so the dark shadow of Augustine fell on the theo 
of the Western Church, and condemned ita thoughts of the 
love of God to many centuries of disastrous twilight. 
The narrowness medimval scholasticism, the hardness 
of Calvinistic Protestantism are each of them traceable to 
the influence of the great Bishop of Hippo. 

Dr. Ginsburg has restated his views on the 
Essenes, but he does not appear to have 
strengthened them by any fresh proofs or argu- 
ments. He believes that Essenism was an in- 
tensified or exaggerated form of Pharisaism. He 
shows that in thirteen particulars the doctrines 
and practices of the two systems coincided ; 
whereas their differences were three—the practice 
of celibacy, the refusal to sacrifice, their disbelief 
in the resurrection of the body. These differences, 
he maintains, are not vital. The first was a 
logical development of Pharisaic beliefs; the 
second was agreeable to many passages of Scrip- 
ture, and the third is doubtful, and, if their belief, 
was not peculiar to them. Dr. Ginsburg does not 
hold that they worshipped the sun; nor that Christ 
was an Essene. Dr. Lightfoot, in the Introdustion 
to the Colossians, is at issue with this view en 
most points. He thinks that the Essenes like the 
Pharisees arose in a period of great moral and 
social corruption, but that they were more in» 
fluenced by foreign causes; and the worship of the 
gun ascribed to — he thinks unquostionable. 

Dr. Salmon'e essay on Gnosticism dealt with 
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ral aspects of th bject 
some gene ts of the subject,” 
raph with, what is now called, the a 
8 religion. It might stand as part of an introduc- 
tion to such a treatise. As an example, we quote 
the following sentences :— 

union of philosophy and religion is the 
oma with 1 the religion lives; the 
sophy 2 old and dies. When the philosophic element 
of a logical system becomes antiquated, its explana- 
tions, which contented one age, became unsatisfactory to 
the next, and then ensues what is spoken of asa conflict 
between religion and science; whereas, in reality, it is a 
conflict between the science of one generation ani that of a 
succeeding one. 

It will be a misfortune if so valuable an essay 
should become forgotten in the obscurities of an 
encyclopedia. This is a fate that we do not 
greatly fear. Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, of Christian Antiquities, and this 
before us, are books that the student of the Bible 
and of early Church history, must have always close 
to his hand. The more they are studied, the more 
indispensable they will be felt to be. Aman who 
can afford to buy but few books, and who is remote 
from a good library, would do well to buy them. 
They are the only books ef their kind that render 
other books unnecessary. The editors explain, in 
the pee that it has been desirable to extend the 
work to four volumes. 


of 


THE “BLUE LAWS” OF CONNECTICUT.*® 


in Dr. Hessey’s Bampton Lectures on Sunday 
there is a note (476) in which some extravagant 
laws, respecting the observance of the Sabbath 
in the State of Connecticut, are referred to. The 
so-called laws are, it is to be admitted, quoted 
in somewhat ambiguous language, but in language 
that s ts that there is a strong foundation for 
them. r. Hessey is clearly not an historian, for 
he has taken all his materials at second and third 
hand. He is to be charged, not only with care- 
lessness, but with negligence and utter want of 
that examining faculty which is the first requisite 
of a careful and an honourable narrator. 

Dr. Hessey, in the course of his Bampton 
Lectures, to refer to the laws relating to Sun- 
day in the State of Connecticut. He came across, 
in a book by a Mr. Cox, on the Laws of 
the Sabbath, some quotations from the so-called 
‘Blue (bloody) Laws of Connecticut.” He does 
not, as any ordi historian would do, make an 
independent examination as to the authenticity of 
these laws, but he writes a note to Mr. Cox to ask 
what he knows about them. One would imagine 
that this process of 11 could scarcely be 
the right process, but Dr. Hessey pursues it in the 
most innocent manner. He asks Mr. Cox all that 
Mr. Cox knows. He never seems to have dreamed 
of go! to Mr. Cox’s, or any other authorities him- 
self. He is content with reprinting what Mr. Cox 
writes to him, and he therefore leaves his readers 
with the impression that the laws which Mr. Cox 
quotes are, for the most part, quite authentic. 

The history of the so-called “Blue Laws of 
Connecticut is a very curious one. Dr. Hessey 
seems to know r it, although he quotes 
Mr. Cox ad libitum. e laws are to be found first 
in an anonymous book on the history of the State of 
Connecticut by the Rev. Samuel Peters, published 
in London in 1772. In that history, in order to 
bring contempt upon the State of Connecticut, Mr. 
Peters gave a history of its supposed early laws. 
Some of the laws are substantially genuine, some 
afe not. Amongst the latter, made up from the 
vindictive imagination of the author, are to be found 
the following :— 

Wo woman shall kiss her child on the Sabbath or Fasting- 


any man shall kiss his wife or wife her husband on the 
Lord’ — oon b fault shall be punished at the discre- 
tien of the tes. 

Any one would have supposed that such so-called 
laws would be “laughed out of court,” but Dr, 
Hessey treats them with seriousness. He does so, 
no doubt, either because others have treated them 
with seriousness, or because he has the disposition 
to believe what he has read. 

We will, however, go beyond Dr. Hessey's quota- 
tions, and then we find the following :— 

No one shall run on the Sabbath-day, or walk in his 
garden, or elsewhere except reverently to or from meeting. 

No one shall travel, — victuals, make beds, cut hair, or 
shave on the Sabbath-day. 

These “laws” are also to be found in Mr. Peters’ 
Precious book: 

. And ma divulged? W. these Blue Laws to be 
nown an o say, known and divul 
because they are not to be found in any of the 
statutes either of New Haven or of Connecticut. 
The explanation is to be found in the history of 
the Rev. Samuel Peters: This gentleman was a 


clergyman of the 8 Church, born at 
35. In 1758 he went to 


Hebron, Connecticut, in 1 
England to obtain ordination from the Bishop of 


© Dr, Hessoy's Bampton Lectures. Fourth Edition. 


and its first 


London; was ordained, and returned to Hebron in 


1760. He made himself extremely obnoxious at 
the commencement of the Revolutionary War, 
when he publicly denounced the destruction of the | 
teas at ton as “a horrible crime.” His own 
narrative of these transactions—supposing it to be 
his own and to be accurate—came to light only two 
or three years ago. In this narrative he represents 
himself to have been a dreadfully persecuted man. 
That may be; but it is certain that he had to 
leave Hebron and betake himself to England. Here 
he remained for some thirty or more years; 
but almost as soon as he arrived he published a 
— of the State from which he had been 
virtually, if not physically, expelled. This history, 
in its original form, is so scarce that as much as 
£30 has recently been given for a copy of it. But 
only three years ago it was republished under the 
editorship of Mr. J. McCormick, of New York, with 
an introduction, notes, and an account of the 
author's sufferings from a _ recently-discovered 
manuscript. 

Mr. M‘Cormick—why, he does not say—vindicates 
the authenticity of these precious ‘‘ Blue Laws,” 
but he gives no proof, nor attempts to give a proof, 
of their authority. And one has only to read this 
book of Peters’ to ascertain how they are to be ac- 
counted for. In the midst of the American War 
his work was heartily welcomed. It was full of 
abuse and caricature of those New Englanders who 
had declared war with Great Britain. Mr. Peters, 
reckoning upon his audience, “ tried it on. An Episco- 
palian minister —expelled for his exuberant loyalty 
—if that were really the case —was not likely to 
treat the inhabitants of Connecticut with much 
favour. He accordingly told the English people in 
his General History what he thought of them. 
„Nothing,“ he says, but murders, plunder, and 
persecutions mark their steps,” and “ cruelty and 
godliness were never so well reconciled by any 
people as by those of New Haven.“ And then he 
presents his readers with the Blue Laws.“ 


It is a curious thing that none of these laws are 
to be traced beyond Peters’ book. Dr. Hessey 
quotes them from Mr, Cox, who, on being appealed 
to, avowed that he had quoted them from a book 
on the Sabbath by „J. W.“ (J. Wauchope), of Edin- 
burgh. ‘J. W.“ being appealed to, thinks he got 
them from Capt. Marryat's Diary in America.“ 
We turn to 9 ux at’s diary, in which he 
denounces the Pilgrim Fathers as “fanatics and 
bigots, without charity or mercy” (Cap. XIX.), 
and then we are told that he has a copy of the 
„Blue Laws” before him. We examine his quota- 
tions, and we find them to be word for word with 
Peters’. Of course we look at Peters’jbook, and 
then we find Peters saying the laws were “ never 
suffered to be printed” ! 

This should be sufficient; but it may be desirable 
to state, first, that Peters’ book contains exaggera- 
tions concerning other matters than ecclesiastical. 
He tells his credulous London readers, for instance, 
that, on the Connecticut river, ‘‘ water is conso- 
lidated without frost, by pressure and by swiftness, 
between the pinching, sturdy rocks to such a 
degree of induration, that no iron crow can be 
forced into it—here iron, lead, and cork have one 
common weight! (p. 127). 

Secondly, several editions of the laws of Con- 
necticut have been published. In 1820, especially, 
there was publis at Hartford the Constitution 
of 1638—9, the Code of 1650, and extracts from the 
„ Blue Laws. In no one of these collections is 
there to be found these inventions of Peters’; and 
there are no laws whatever in any one of them 
regarding the Sabbath. Such laws were not 
required, and, therefore, they were not made. 

Dr. Palfrey, in his History of New England 
(Vol. J. has a note exposing Peters' forgeries, 
and Mr. J. H. Trumbull, a descendant of Governor 
Trumbull, has devoted a work — which, however, we 
have not seen —to the exposure of them. We have 
thought it worth while to go somewhat thoroughly 
into the question, for, when a scholar such as Dr. 
Hessey continues, in edition after edition of his 
work, to reprint such ridiculous calumnies, it is 
worth doing. The “ Blue Laws,” in fact, stand 
on a par with the laws of the Kingdom of Lilliput 
and Brobdingnag, or with the laws that one some- 
times sees in Punch. But in the latter there is no 
viciousness such as characterises Peters’ pro- 
duction. 


Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 
1880. By the Monday Club. Fifth series. (London: Hod- 
der and Stoughton.) We have in this handsomely printed 
volume a good idea well carried out. The International 
Lessons are now so universally adopted and made so 
frequently the subject of discourse in one way or another b 
pastors of churches that it does not at allsurprise us to fin 
there was a demand for sermons as well as “lessons” on 
the subjects chosen for international study. These sermons 
are all good—some of them, indeed, most excellent—and, we 
doubt not, they will be welcomed by those for whom they 
have been prepared. 
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MR. JEFFERIES’ NEW IDYLL.* 


Mn. Jerrertes has here returned to his true 
métier. When he wrote with a p se, as in 
Hodge and His Masters,” he went a little astray, 
and when he attempted fiction pur et simple, ho 
went further astray still, if we may honestly say 
what we have sincerely felt. He has wisely re- 
turned to his rural sketching, unencumbered either 
NY a social theory or by the need of invention. 

ature and man reflect interest on each other in 
these pages, and we here admire in Mr. Jefferies 
the devoted nature-lover as well as the patient 
observer of men and the lower animals. Now and 
then, it is true, we have little repetitions; but that 
was almost inevitable if Mr. Jefferies was to go on 
writing in his peculiar line ; and to those who have 
not closely followed and studied our author's 
former books, this volume will be very fresh and 
attractive. He leads us lovingly by the hand, 
sketching for us, simply but gracefully, all the out- 
of-the-way and delightful corners of Okebourne 
Chase; and he lets in just enough of the light of 
human interest to relieve the book from what 
else had been a littleof monotony. For it needs to 
be said that, familiaras Mr. Jefferies is with Nature 
in most of her manifestations, he is not gifted with 
any of that almost feverish imagination which passes 
for so much with Mr. Ruskin, and has become so 
necessary to satiate the taste which he has done 
so much to form. There is in that taste a certain 
flavour of morbidity, as of a panting unacknow- 
ledged discontent with some of the commoner 
phases of things—an endeavour, after all, to breathe 
a subjective atmosphere round the object, which is, 
we suppose, the power which Mr. Ruskin, in the 
last Nineteenth Century, wishes to claim for himself, 
in company with four other men, amongst whom are 
Shelley and Turner, the painter. Great as was the 
service which Mr. Ruskin and these artists have 
done for England, there was a great danger asso- 
ciated with it—a hectic, and suffusive, and unrest- 
ful garrulous egotism. Their aim, after all, is not. 
so much to let us see the object but the object plus 
Turner, Ruskin, &., as though each were inces- 
santly asserting, ‘‘ See what a beautiful soul and 
creative organ I have! Look at the world through 
me, and you will see it as the Maker meant it to 
seen—not at all as the common souls see it. 
‘The light that never was on sea or shore’ conse- 
crates all our pictures; we are the ‘drinkers of 
hemlock —we reveal the world and we know it.” 
This is the style of thing, and it is easy for this style 
of thing to be carried too far even 4 marvellous 
men of genius like Mr. Ruskin and Turner—only 
one distinction must be marked—you can always 
fancy Mr. Ruskin and Shelley breaking out into a 
womanish scream, and you cannot fancy Turner 
doing that—for his love of coal-holes and 
„ Wapping with a oe note in his pocket 
was too real; and with Mr. Ruskin his love of 
the rough and rude in itself, and his power to rest 
in it with quiet enjoyment is simply pretence and 
affectation, contradicted flatly by every word he 
has published. He greatly deceives himself on 
that matter, we very humbly take it. 

Mr. Jefferies’ style of nature-painting, direct, 
clear, unaffected, and unhectic, is calculated to be 
a valuable counter-charm to that of Mr. Ruskin and 
his school; and, as it is more healthy and simple, 
therefore more calculated to — A true sym- 
pathy. He has done wisely in making his descrip- 
tions crystallise round a thin thread of narrative 
supported by Hilary Luckett and Cicely Luckett, 
of whom we should have liked well to know a little 
more. And yet it may be that the exquisite 
balance might have been lost; so we must be con- 
tent with what we have. Hilary is a centre for 
humorous relief as Cicely is for an earnest and sen- 
timental one (we use the latter word in the good old- 
fashioned sense). Nothing could be finer than the 
way in which the author slips from point to point, 
filling in his bits of local colour, and giving hints of 
contrast between past and present just sufficient to 
enable us vividly to realise the actual aspect of 
things. How good the“ Bacon-heels passage is! 
How oy the touch about old farmer Jona- 
than and the beans and the pigs. This last is so 
good and characteristic that we must give it :— 

The softest and best of the bean straw grown on the farm 
was selected and scattered on the floor of the sitting-rooms 
as warm and dry to the feet, and that was all the carpet in 
the house. Just before sheep-shearing time, too, Jonathan 
used to have the nettles cut that flourished round the back 
of the sheds, and strewn on the floor of the barn. The 
nettles shrivelled up dry, and the wool did not stick to them, 
but could be gathered easily. 

With his own hands he would carry out a quart of beans 
to the pigs—just a quart at a time and no more, that they 
might eat every one, and that none might be wasted. So, 
too, he would carry them a few acorns in his coat ket, 
and watch the relish with which the swine devoured their 


favourite food. He saved every bit of crooked wood that was 
found about the place; for at that date iron was expensive, 
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and wood that had grown crooked and was, therefore, strong 
as well as cu , was useful for a hundred purposes. 
Fastened to a wall, for instance, it did for hooks upon which 
to hangthings. If an apple-tree died in the orchard it was 
cut out to form part of a plough, and saved till wanted. 


Jonathan’s hard head withstood even the whirl of the days 
when corn was at famine prices, but these careful economies, 
this continual saving, put more money in his purse than all 
that sudden flush of prosperity. Every groat thus saved 
was as a nail driven into an oak, fixed and stable, becoming 
firmer as time went on. How strangely different the farmers 
of to-day, with a score of machines and appliances, with ex- 
pensive feeding stuffs, with well furnished villas! Each one 
of Jonathan’s beans in his quart mug, each one of the acorns 
in his pocket became a guinea. 

Jonathan’s hat was made to measure on his own special 
block by the hatter in Overborough Town, and it was 60 
hard and stout that he could sit upon it without injuring 
it. His top-boots always hung near the fire-place, that 
they might not get mouldy, and he rode into market upon 
his “short-tail” horse, as he called his crop-tail a, A 
farmer was nothing thought of unless he wore top-boots, 
which seems a distinguishing mark, as it were, of the 
equestrian order of agriculture. 

But his shoes were made straight, not as now, one to 
each foot, a right and left, but each exaetly alike, and he 
changed his shoes every morning, wearing one on one foot 
one day, and one on the other the next, that they might 
not get worn to either foot in particular. Shoes Yast a 
great length in those days, the leather being all tanned 
with oak-bark only, and thoroughly seasoned before it was 
cut up. There is even a story of a farmer who wore his best 
shoes every Sunday for seven years in Sundays—fifty 
—and when he died had them buried with him, still far 
from worn out. 


We can only afford space for this little bit of 
landscape, fresh and vivid in hue as it is :— 


Up the stream from the bridge, the hedges after awhile 
cease, and the brook winds through the open field. Here 
there is a pond, to which, at night the heron resorts; for he 
does not care to trust himeelf between the high hedgerows. 
In the still shallow, but beyond reach, there floate on the 
surface a small patch of green vegetation, formed of the 
treble leaves of the ‘‘ water-crowfoot.” Towards June it 
will be a brilliant white spot. The slender stems uphold 
the cup-like flowers two or three inches above the surface, 
the of a purest white, with a golden centre. The 
are the silver buttercups of the brook. Where the curren 
flows slowly the long and somewhat spear-shaped leaves of 
the water-plantain stand up, and in the summer will be 
surmounted by a tall stalk with three small pale pink petals 
on its branches. The leaf can be written on with a pencil, 
the point tracing letters by removing the green 
where it passes. Far larger are the leaves of the water- 
docks; they sometimes attain to immense sise. By the 
bank the wild willow or water-betony, and red flowers, 
grow thickly. Across where there is a mud-bank the stout 
stems of the willow-herb are tall. They quite cover 
the shoal, and line the brook like shrubs. ey are the 
strongest and the most prominent of all the brook plants. At 
the end of March or beginning of April the stalks appear a 
few inches high, and they — not ease in size until in 
July * reach above the waist, and form a thicket by the 
shore. Not till July does the flower open, so that, though 
they make so much show of foliage, it is months before any 
colour brightens it. The red flower comes at the end of a 
pod, and has a tiny white cross within it. It is welcome 
because by August so many of the earlier flowers are fading. 
The country people call it the “ sod-apple,” and say the 
leaves crushed in the fingers have something of the scent of 
apple-pie. 

We have no hesitation in sending readers to this 
racy book. You cannot open a page but some 
poetic suggestion, some new phase of a common 
object, some wise reflection, some — glance into 
human nature and its motives directly meets you. 
You close the book, and feel that the writer 
has enriched you not only with knowledge and 
new thoughts, but has touched your sensibilities, 
and awakened in you a longing to see and to verify 
his observations for yourself ; and it were hard for 
an author to render a rarer or a more substantial 
service to a reader. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Young’s Analytical Concordance. (Edinburgh: George 
Adam Yo and Co.) We have already referred in terms 
of well-merited eulogy to this admirable product of un- 
wearied verance combined with sound scholarship—un- 
doubtedly one of the most remarkable works of — 
ever issued from the press. A supplement has now been 
issued which will serve still further to enhance its value. 
For the use of Sunday-school teachers we have appendixes 
furnishing separate analytical surveys of the Books, 
Facts, and “Idioms” of the Bible; with coloured maps 
and plans of Bible lands and places. For Divinity students 
we have Hebrew and English, and Greek and English 
Lexicons, an appendix illustrating the idiomatic use of the 
Hebrew and Greek tenses, twenty-three pictorial views of 
Scripture scenery, and thirty-five facsimiles of ancient 
Biblical MSS. Few students of the Bible will be content to 
remain without the possession of these most useful aids. 


The Diary of an Early Methodist, by the late Rev. Rica D 
Rowe (Strahan), is a very beautiful piece of antique writing. 
Mr. Rowe — himself in the position of an early 
Methodist, who writes an account of his own life, describi 
especially the persecution which the Methodists suffered. 
Any one who ma 2 the tale to be exaggerated has 
only to refer to John Wesley's diary. The world lost an 
— and most interesting writer by the early death of Mr. 

we. 


Kind Hearts, by Mrs. J. F. B. Firth (Griffith and Farran) 
is a pleasant novelette in one good-sized volume. It tells in 
very readable fashion the story of a young girl, who, meetin 
trial and disappointment in early life with courage an 
sweetness, finds friends on every side, and is finally brought 
into “ pleasant places in a pretty romantic manner. e 
authoress is already known by her former successful novel, 
“ Sylvia's New Home.“ 


| THE NEW BURIAL ACT IN OPERATION. 


Tue Burial Laws Amendment Act received the Royal 
assent on Tuesday, September 7th, and at once became law. 
Already several interments have taken place under its pro- 
visions. In fact, so urgently was the measure needed that 
two funerals took place in anticipation of the Royal assent 
being given. This was, of course, after it had become known 
that the Lords had accepted the Commons’ amendments, and 
that the passing of the Bill was, therefore, assured. 

The first of these funerals took place on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 5th, in the Wisbech Cemetery. In this case a clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Sumner, interred a child in the unconse 
crated ground. On the following day the remains of a 
Dissenter were buried in the consecrated portion of the 
cemetery at Heywood. The name of the deceased was Sarah 
Chadwick. This was an instance in which a person had de- 
sired to be buried in the ve of a relative which was in 
consecrated und; while, at the same time, she was 
naturally anxious that the minister who had attended her 
during her sickness should officiate. The gentleman in 
question, Mr. John Ashworth, of Rochdale, who was for 
several years vice-president of the Rochdale branch of the 
Liberation Society, was permitted to inter by the courtesy 
of the Rev. E. J. Russell, the resident — 1 Mr. 
Ashworth conducted a service in a Dissenting e 
going with the mourners to the cemetery. At the grave- 
side he acknowl] the kindly conduct of the clergyman 
in charge, and in the course of a short prayer he referred to 
that service as preceding by a few days others which would 
be similarly conducted, and which, unlike that, would be in 
accordance with the law of the land. 

The first funeral after the Act came into operation took 
place in the churchyard, Beckenham, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 9th. This was a little over forty-eight hours after 
the Act came in force, and allowing for the legal notice 
required, the interment took place as early as the provi- 
sions of the Act would allow. The minister officiating was 
the Rev. G. Samuel, of the Baptist Church, Penge, and the 
deceased, Mrs. Elizabeth Beal, had long been a member of 
his church. Mr. Samuel met the mourners under the 

uaint old lich-gate of the church , and walked before 
them to the grave. Before the was lowered he read 
the 89th m, and the r portion of the 15th chapter 
of lst Corinthians. On the lowering of the remains, Mr. 
Samuel read that portion of the Church of England service 
beginning, Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty God,” 
&c. He then gave an address, in which he dwelt on the 
exemplary life of the deceased, and the peaceful character 
of her death. This was followed by an extempore prayer, 
and the singing of the hymn commencing— | 


Como let us join our friends above, 
Who have obtained the prise. 


The service was in every way a Nonoonformist one, and was 
marked by simplicity, naturalness, and solemnity. Ita onl 
defect was thatit was too long—lasting a little over half- 
an-hour. A number of clergymen and gentlemen were 
drawn to the place by the exceptional character of the pro- 
ceedings. — 8 at a little distance from the mourners, 
evidently deeply interested in what was ng on; but 
there was nothing to which the most captious could take 
exception ; and noallusion was made in any way to the Act 
by which such a funeral under such circumstances had been 
made possible. 

We have also received particulars of an interment under 
the new Burials Act which took place on Saturday, Se 
11, in the old 1 of Bonchurch, Isle of Wight. Mr. 
William Green, of Waterloo House, Ventnor, who died at the 
age of ninety-one, had been for some years a member of 
the Congregational Church, Ventnor. Two or three 
ago he had purchased a grave space, and had paid the 
fees. He watched the discussion on the B Bill with 
deep interest, and repeatedly expressed to his minister, the 
Rev. R. A. Davies, under whose ministry he hadi been 
admitted to the Church, that if possible he should officiate 
at his funeral. Mr. Green died on Monday, Sept.6. Mr. 
Davies wrote at once to the Liberation Society, and the 
necessary information, forms of notice, and a copy of the 
Act were supplied to him. The notice required by the Act 
was sent to the Rector, the Rev. H. Maddock, M.A., witha 
letter explaining the circumstances under which the appli- 
cation was made. To this Mr. Maddock replied: “I thank 
you for your letter and the kind way in which you put your 
application. Ihe churchyard will be ready for you any day 
or hour you name.” The funeral took place accordingly at 
noon on Saturday last. The first part of the service 
was conducted in the Congregational Church, and 
the other in the old churchyard of Bonchurch. 
The service used at Mr. Green's funeral was the one 
arranged by the Rev. E. Conder, M.A., though the prayers 
were extemporaneous. No address was given. e only 
notice taken of the peculiar circumstances under which the 
burial took place was, that in the prayer at the grave thanks 
were given for “the circumstances under which they met, 
and prayer was offered that the act of justice to which the 

ngs bore witness should be used in a spirit of love 
which recognises the brotherhood of all those who seek to 
do the will of the same Father.“ There was a large number 
of spectators, including, we are informed, one pes. 
the ministers at present in “the Ministers’ Home,” London 
City missionaries, members of the English and Noncon- 
forming Churches in the district. On leaving the ground, 
more than one was heard to say, “ That is as it should be.” 

Another faneral, which should have been conducted 
according to the provisions of the New Act, took place on 
Sunday last near Dudley. It was attended with inci- 
dents of a very painful character. We give the par- 
ticulars from the Birmingham Post of Monday last: At 
the beginning of last week a young man named John 
Parsons, a collier, died from the effects of bruises received 
in Lord Dudley’s Saltwells Colliery. It was decided to 
bury him in Netherton churchyard, this being the only 
available spot within the district in which his home 
was situated. As the deceased man had been during his 
life a member of the Baptist body, and as all his relatives 
belonged to the same —— community, it was thought 
well that the Rev. W. Millington, the pastor of the chapel 
at Netherton, should read a service over the grave, under 
the provisions of the new Act. As, however, the funeral was 
to take place on Sunday, the family found it necessary to 
ask permission of the vicar of the parish, the Rev. 8. J. 
Marriott. The Rev. W. Mi accordingly called at the 


vicarage, and found that the vicar was away from home. 
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riott, who was in Leicester, replied that the service, 


able to the friends of. Parsons, might be read in the church- 

reer 
the. on y, but on Saturday notice was received 
that the vicar had withdrawn his consent, and to inquiries 
the vouchsafed was that the requisite notice 
of eight hours had not been given. It was 
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The friends and relatives of Parsons took legal advice, 
and were informed that the consent could not be withdrawn 
under the circumstances, and so it was determined to 
proceed with the funeral as though Mr. Marriott had not 
revoked his promise. Yesterday afternoon, about half- 

four, the funeral procession left the Baptist Chapel, Nether- 
ton-hill, where 


The Church of 122 service for 
by him, and the y was lowered into the grave. The 
moment the benediction a ae a Mr. Millington, 
who was standing at the of the ve, commenced a 
service. He was interrupted by Mr. Crowther, who said, 
“Mr. Millington, I — Mr. Milli n, I will not allow 
you to read any service here.” Mr. continued 
without noticing the interruption; and then the curate 
interposed, and said, “ In the name of the vicar—in the 


to read that service. You will hear of this again.” N 
Millington still contin , Mr. Crowther retired; but as he 
passed the father and er of the deceased, he exclaimed, 

It is no use ; you should have given proper notice.” Mr. 
Parsons replied that it could not be done, and then the 


away, and that a more generous t might 8 
religion than had been shown that day. 
Notwithstanding the heavy rain duri 


the whole of the afternoon, some 200 persons hung abou 
the churchyard. 
Commenting on the above case, the Birmingham Post says :— 


One question will pro — By + When the 
— insieted pen epas » Sow wae % Raab Se 

ucted part accordi arch law 
the — hav to the ath. and not carried 


spe bay d 
ht to the grave er use of only part of 


the Burial Wo are not make more of this 
incident than it merits; but we must say that it ill for 
the quiet and orderly w of the Burials Act t us hope 


that the — occurrence was the result of some miscon on 
that can be satisfactorily explained ; and let us hope, also, that 
such a thing will not happen again. 

The case of Netherton shows how desirable it is that Dis- 


senting ministers should be made acquainted with the 
pro of the new Act. The pam now in course of 

tion by the Liberation Society, and which will be 
— will, no doubt, contain all the information 
necessary. 


THE NEW BURIALS ACT, 


Tur following is the text of the Burial Laws Amendment 
Act, 1880, in the form in which it received the Royal Assent 
on September 7, and now stands on the Statute-book as 43 
and 44 Vict., chap. 41— 

„AN Act To AmEnpD THE Buriat Laws. 

“ Whereas it is expedient to amend the law of burial in 
England and the Channel Islands : 

„ge it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this present Par- 
liament assembled, and by authority of the same, as fol. 
lows :— 

‘*1,—After passing of Act, notice may be given that burial 
will take place in churchyard or graveyard without the rites of 
the Church of England.—After the passing of this Act any 
relative, friend, or legal representative having the charge of 
or being responsible for the burial of a deceased person may 
give forty-eight hours’ notice in writing, endorsed on the 
outside Notice of Burial,’ to, or leave, or cause the same to 
be left at the usual place of abode of the rector, vicar, or 
other incumbent, or in his absence the officiating minister in 
charge of any parish or ecclesiastical district or place, or any 
person appointed by him to receive such notice, that it is in- 
tended that such deceased person shall be buried within the 
churchyard orgraveyard of such parish or ecclesiastical district 
or place without the performance, in the manner prescribed 
by law, of the service for the burial of the dead according to 
the rites of the Church of England, and after receiving such 
notice no rector, vicar, incumbent, or officiating minister 
shal) be liable to any censure or penalty, ecclesiastical or 
civil, for permitting any such burial as aforesaid. Such 
notice shall be in writing, plainly signed with the name and 


stating the address of the n giving it, and shall be in 
the form or to the effect of Schedule A annexed to this Act. 
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“The word ‘graveyard’ in this Act shall include the 
burial-ground or cemetery vested in any burial board, and 
rovided under any Act relating to the burial of the dead, 
in which the parishioners or inhabitants of any parish or 
ecclesiastical district have rights of burial ; and in the case 
of any such burial-ground or cemetery, if a chaplain is 


ap- 
pointed to perform the burial service of the Charee of Ea — 


therein, notice under this Act shall be addressed to suc 
chaplain, but the same shall be given to or left at the office 
of the clerk of the burial weed 4 if any, in whom any such 
burial-ground or cemetery may be vested: Provi also, 
that it shall be lawful for the proprietors or directors of any 
proprietary cemetery or burial.ground to make such bye-laws 
or regulations as may be necessary for enabling any burial 
to take place therein in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act, any enactment to the contrary notwithstanding. 
*2.—Pa s.—Such notice in the case of any poor person 
deceased, whom the guardians of any parish or union are 
required or authorised by law to bury, may be given to the 
rector, vicar, or other incumbent in manner aforesaid, and 
also to the master of any workhouse in which such poor per- 
son may have died, or otherwise to the said guardians, by the 
husband, wife, or next of kin of such poor person, who, for 
the purposes of this Act, shall be deemed to be the person 
having the charge of the burial of such deceased poor per- 
son ; and in any such case it shall be the duty of the said 
iansto permit the body of such deceased person to be 
buried in the manner provided by this Act. 
3. Time of Burial to be stated, subject to variation.—Such 
notice shall state the day and hour when such burial is pro- 
to take place, and in case the time so be 
convenient on account of some other service having been, 
previously to the receipt of such notice, appointed to take 
place in such churchyard or graveyard, or the church or 
chapel connected therewith,'or on account of any bye-laws 
or regulations lawfully in force in any graveyard limiting 
the times at which burials may take place in such grave- 
yard, the n receiving the notice shall, unless some 
other day or time shall be mutually arranged within twenty- 
four hours from the time of giving or leaving such notice, 
signify in writing, to be delivered to or left at the address or 
usual place of abode of the person from whom such notice 
has been received, or at the house where the deceased 
person is lying, at which hour of the day named in the notice, 
or (in case of burial in a chu , if such day shall be a 
Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day) of the day next 
following, such burial shall take place; and it shall be 
lawful for the burial to take place, and it shall take place, 
at the hour so appointed or mutually arranged, and in other 
in accordance with the notice: Provided that, unless 
it shall be otherwise mutually arranged, the time of such 


burial shall be between the hours of 10 o’clock in the fore- 


noon and 6 o’clock in the afternoon if the burial be between 
the Ist day of April and the Ist day of October, and between 
the hours of 10 o'clock in the forenoon and 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon if the burial be between the lst day of October and 
the lst day of April; provided also, that no such burial 
shall take place in any churchyard on Sunday, or on Good 
Friday, or Christmas Day, if any such day being proposed by 
the notice shall be objected to in writing for a reason assigned 
by the person receiving such notice. : 

“*4.—Burial to take place accordingly.—When no such 
intimation of r of hour is sent to the person from 
whom the notice has been received, or left at the house 
where the deceased person is lying, the burial shall take 
— in accordance with and at the time specified in such 
notice. 

“ 5.— Regulations and fees.—All regulations as to the posi- 
tion and making of the grave which would be in force in 
such church or graveyard in the case of persons interred 
therein with the service of the Church of England shall be 
in force as to burials under this Act; and any person who, 
if the burial had taken place with the service of the Church 
of England, would have been entitled by law to receive any 
fee, shall be entitled, in case of a burial under this Act, to 
receive the like fee in respect theroof. 

‘*6.—Burial may be with or without religious service.—At 
any burial under this Act all persons shall have free access 
to the churchyard or graveyard in which the same shall take 
place. The burial may take place, at the option of the 
person so having the charge of or being respovsible for the 
same as aforesaid, either without any religious service or 
with such Christian and orderly religious service at the grave 
as such person shall think fit; and any person or persons 
who shall be thereunto invited, or be authorised by the 
— having the charge of or being responsible for such 

urial, may conduct such service or take part in any religious 
act thereat. The words ‘ Christian service’ in this section 
shall include every religious service used by any Church, 
denomination, or person professing to be Christian. 

** 7.—Burials to be conducted in a decent and orderly man- 
ner and without obstruction.—All burials under this Act, 
whether with or without a religious service, shall be con- 
ducted in a decent and orderly manner; and every person 
guilty of any riotous, violent, or indecent behaviour at any 
burial under this Act, or wilfully obstructing such burial 
or any such service as aforesaid thereat, or who shall, in any 
such church or graveyard as aforesaid deliver any 
address not being part of oc incidental to a religious service 
— by this Act, and not otherwise permitted by any 

wful authority, or who shall, under colour of any 24 
service or otherwise, in any such churchyard or graveyard, 
wilfully endeavour to bring into contempt or obloquy the 
Christian religion, or the belief or worship of any Church 
or denomination of Christians, or the members or any mini- 
ster of any such Church or denomination, or any other per- 
son, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

“8.—Powers for prevention of disorder.—All powers and 
authorities now existing by law for the preservation of 
order, and fcr the prevention and punishment of disorderly 
behaviour in any church or graveyard, may be exercised 
in any case of burial under this Act in the same manner and 
by the same persons as if the same had been a burial ac- 
cording to the rites of the Church of England. 

“9.—Act not to give right of burial where no previous right 
existed.—Nothing in this Act shall authorise the bur ial of 
any person in any place where such person would have had 
no right of interment if this Act had not passed, or without 
performance of any express condition on which, by the 
terms of any trust-deed, any right of interment in an 
burial-ground vested in trustees under such trust-deed, 
not being the churchyard or veyard, or part of the 
churchyard or graveyard, of = parish or ecclesiastical 
district in which the same is situate, may have been granted. 

“*10.—Burials under Act to be registered.— When any burial 


has taken place under this Act the person so having the 
i oresaid 


charge of or being responsible for such burial as af 
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shall, on the day thereof, or the next day thereafter, trans- 
mit a certificate of such burial, in the form or to the effect 
of Schedule B annexed to this Act, to the rector, vicar, 
incumbent, or other officiating minister in charge of the 
ish or district in which the church or grav 
situate or to which it belongs, or, in the case of any 


burial-ground or cemetery vested in any burial board, to the 
person required law to keep the register of burials in 
such burial- or cemetery, who shall thereupon enter 


such burial in the register of burials of such parish or dis- 
trict, or of such burial-ground or cemetery, and such entry 
shall form part thereof. Such entry, instead of stating by 
whom the ceremony of burial was performed shall state by 
whom the same has been certified under this Act. An 
person who shall wilfully make any false statement in su 
certificate, and any rector, vicar, or minister, or other such 
person as aforesaid, receiving such certificate, who shall 
refuse or neglect duly to enter such burial in such register 
as aforesaid, shall be guilty of a misdemeanour. 

“11.—Order of Coroner or certificate of Registrar to be 
delivered to relative, e., instead of to person who buries. — 
Every order of a coroner or certificate of a registrar given 
under the provisions of Section 17 of the Births and Deaths 

i ion Act, 1874, shall, in the case of a burial under 
that Act, be delivered to the relative, friend, or legal repre- 
sentative of the deceased, having the charge of or being re- 
sponsible for the burial, i of being delivered to the 
person who buries or performs any funeral or religious 
service for the burial of the body of the deceased and any 
person to whom such order or certificate shall have been 
given by the coroner or registrar who fails so to deliver or 
cause to be delivered the same shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 40s., and any such relative, friend, or * 
representative so having charge of or being responsible for 
the burial of the body of any person buried under this Act 
as aforesaid, as to which no order or certificate under the 
same section of the said Act shall have been delivered to 
him, shall, within seven days after the burial, give notice 
thereof in writing to the registrar, and if he fail so todo 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding £10. 

“12.—Liberty to use Burial Service of Church of England 
in Unconsecrated Ground.—No minister in Holy Orders of 
the Church of England shall be subject to — censure or 

ty for officiating with the service prescri by law for 
the burial of the dead according to the rites of the said 
Church in any unconsecrated burial-ground or 1 or 
part of a burial-ground or cemetery, or in any buildin 
thereon, in any case in which he might have lawfully — 
the same service if such burial-ground or cemetery or — 
of a burial- ground or cemetery had been consecrated. The 
relative, friend, or legal representative having charge of or 
being responsible for the burial of any deceased person who 
had a right of interment in any such unconsecrated ground 
vested in any burial board, or provided under any Act re- 
lating to the burial of the dead, shall be entitled, if he think 
fit, to have such burial 1 therein according to the 
rites of the Church of England by any minister of the said 
Church who may be willing to orm the same. 

“ 13.—Relief of Clergy of Church of England from penalties 
in certain cases.—From and after the passing of this Act, it 
shall be lawful for any minister in Holy Orders of the Church 
of England authorised to orm the burial service, in any 
case where the office for the burial of the dead according to 
the rites of the Church of England may not be used, and in 
any other case at the request of the relative, friend, or 
legal representative having the charge of or being respon- 
sible for the burial of the deceased, to use at the burial such 
service, consisting of prayers taken from the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and portions of Holy Scripture, as may be pre- 
scribed or approved of by the Ordinary, without being sub- 
ject to any ecclesiastical or other censure or penalty. 

“*14.—Saving as to Ministers of Church of England.—Save 
as in this Act expressly provided as to zministers of the 
Church of England, nothing herein contained shall authorise 
or enable any such munister who shall not have become a 
declared member of any other Church or denomination, or 
have executed a deed of relinquishment under the Clerical 
Disabilities Act, 1870, to do any act which he would not by 
law have been authorised or enabled to do if this Act had 
not passed, or to exempt him from any censure or penalty 
in respect thereof. 

this or og of Act.—This Act shall extend to the 
—— ds, but shall not apply to Scotland or to 

re , 

“ 16.—Short Title of Act.—This Act may be cited as the 

Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880. 


“Schedules to which this Act refers.—Schedule A.— 
Notice of Burial.—I , of being the relative [or 
friend, or legal representative, as the case may be, describ- 
ing the relation if a relative] having the charge of or being 
responsible for the burial of A B, of , who died at 
„in the parish of , on the —— day of ——, 
do r. give you notice that it is intended by me that the 
— e said A B shall be buried within the [here de- 
scribe the churchyard or graveyard in which the body is to 
be buried], on the —— day of „at the hour of „ 
without the performance in the manner prescribed by law of 
the service for the burial of the dead according to the rites 
of the Church of po and I give this notice pursuant 
to the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880. To the Rector 
[or as the case may be!] of ' 

Schedule B.— , of „the person having the 
charge of [or being responsible for] the burial of the de- 
ceased, do hereby certify that on the —— day of v 
A B, of , aged ——, was buried in the churchyard {or 

voyurd] of the parish [or district) of Io the 
tor [or as the case may be] of * 


MR. KIMBALL AND CHURCH-DEBTS IN 
AMERICA. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


A RECENT development in the free religious life of 
America has taken the direction of financial honesty in 
the Churches, or church-debt paying. Mr. Edward 
Kimball has been divinely used as the leader in this 
movement. His name is so intimately associated with 
another name well known on both sides of the salt water 
—that of Mr. Moody—that I venture on a digression. 

Twenty-five years ago Mr. Kimball was in business in 
Boston. At that time, up on the hills of Northfield (a 
small town in Massachusetts, whose farmers wres 
painfully with a harsh elimate and a rocky soil), there 
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was a lad of seventeen years living with his widowed 
mother. He was an — chuckle-headed boy, with 
a strong will and a great fondess for having his own 
way. One Thanksgiving - day his uncle (a retail shoe mer. 
chant in Boston) visited the old homestead. The lad, 
with a bluntness quite his own, said to him, “ Uncle 
Samuel, I wish you would give me a place in your store. 
The uncle, a very quiet man, made little reply, but he 
conferred with one of the family, who said, “ Oh, I guess 

ou don’t want him in Boston. Dwight is too fond of 
— his own way.” Without giving him a definite 
answer (at which the resolute lad was not a little vexed), 
the uncle returned to Boston. Shortly after, as he was 
in his store on a very rainy — came the 
nephew, fresh from the country, coat - collar turned up, 
— with his head very much on one side in consequence 
of a boil on his neck, or, rather, on the place where his 
neck would have been. Well, Dwight, what brings 

ou here?” Oh, I've come to get a place in a store.” 

ut, after a week’s effort, he found no place. At last 
the uncle said, Dwight, I will give you a place in my 
store on these conditions—you are to do my business 
just in the way that I want it done, not in the way that 
you think it should be done; I am to know how you 
spend your evenings ; and you are to attend constantly 
the Mount Vernon Church (of which the uncle was a 
member) and Sunday-school. Now, you may take a day 
to think about it.” At once the lad said I don’t want 
any time to think about it. I'll promise.” 

So, on the next Sunday, the country lad presented 
himself at the school. The Superintendent, Mr. Julius 
A. Palmer (a brother of Ray Palmer, D. D., author of 
the immortal hymn, “ My faith looks up to thee”) led 
the boy to Mr. Kimball, and said, This lad tells me that 
he is the nephew of our brother H. I would like to put 
him in your class.” The teacher welcomed him, and 
seated him beside himself. The class were reading the 
lesson in John’s J. Mr. Kimball said to the lad 
(handing him a Bi le), We shall be * to have you 
read with us.“ The boy took the book and opened it in 
the middle, then turned back to Genesis and looked 
along through the book. The other boys were amused, 
and showed it, but notunkindly. The teacher checked 
them with a look, but without speaking, and, at the 
same time, talking the meanwhile, he quietly exchanged 
Bibles with the boy, handing to him his own Bible, open 
at the place. The boy, though ignorant and blundering, was 
not blind. He had eoen the whole thing. He afterwards 
said, “If it had not been for the teacher I could not 
have gone there * But I thought, If he stands 
by me I will stand by him.“ 

After a short time the teacher thought that he would 
call on his new scholar and talk with him about his soul. 
When he reached the door the thought came to him, 
“Had I better goin? Will it not beawkward for him? 
The boys will say, ‘ Who was that?’ He will say, ‘ That 
was my Sunday-school teacher.’ Then they will say, 
‘Oh, he wants to make a Christian of you, don’t he?’” 
Thus Satan sought to turn him from the present duty, 
but in vain. He found the boy at the rear-counter and 
talked with him. This interview, with the influence of 
the church and Sunday-school, soon resulted in 
his conversion. Presently the lad proposed to 
join the church, but he a gave such scanty 
evidence of an intelligent faith in Christ that 
he was, in all kindness, advised to wait somewhat longer, 
and on his second application he was received “in view 
of his evident sincerity and earnest desire to be a Chris- 
tian, although he was still unable to give any intelligent 
reason for hoping that he had given his heart to 
Christ.” His teacher adds, in a published letter, I can 
truly say (and in saying it I magnify the infinite grace 
of God as bestowed upon him) that I have seen few per- 
sons whose minds were spiritually darker than was his 
when he came into my Sunday-school class, and I think 
the committee of the Mount Vernon Church seldom meet 
an applicant for membership who seemed more unlikely 
ever to become a Christian of clear and decided views of 
Gospel truth, still less to fill any sphere of public or ex- 
tended usefulness.” 

After joining the church the lad continued to attend 
the school and the Friday evening prayer meetings, and 
a few times he offered prayer in the meeti when 
especially called upon. the Sunday-school he was 

ulet, attentive, earnest, trying to learn. The marked 

eature of his religious life was that he took the Bible 
as meaning just what it says; it was a real book to him. 
All its characters were real, live men and women; he 
expressed himself not in the conventional, unmeaning 
phrases, but in his own natural, homely, but always 
—— language. Thus, after a talk about Moses, his 
leadership * the lad asked, Mr. Kimball, don't 
you think that Moses was smart? 

Meanwhile, in his business the boy was assiduous. 
He threw his whole soul into it. When he got hold of 
a customer he was determined that the customer should 
be pleased, and the customer, — how anxious the 
boy was to please him, was equally desirous to be 
pleased. So in time he sold more goods than the boys 
who had had much more experience. 

After a year and a-half he said to his teacher, with 
his usual abruptness, I'm going to Chicago.“ Why? 
What are you going there for?” “ Got a better place.” 
So to Chicago he went, and there became a very suc- 
cessful “ drummer,” as a person is called who goes out 
to look up trade and to bring in customers. But he also 
was affected by the religious activity of Chi , which 
is as marked as its worldly enterprise. He began to 
work in the Sunday-school; but soon he said, with a 
clear view of his own fitness, I do not know enough to 
teach, but I can bring in scholars.” He developed a 
wonderful genius for this work, gathering in each Sun- 
day two, five, a dozen ged urchins. At last somehow 
he a mission Sunday-school on his own account, 
and though it was still almost impossible for him to 
read the Bible aloud intelligibly, yet he had such @ 
mastery over his school that experienced and cultured 
Sunday-school men eame from a distance to see him 
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manage his motley crowd. It was about this 
time that he heard a person (I think an Englishman) 
say, “It has never yet been shown how much God 
will do through aman whois wholly given up to His 
service.” At once he said: “Is that all? He did not 
say that it must bea smart man, an educated man. If 
what God wants is a man wholly given up to His ser- 
vice, here Lam.“ The rest of Mr. Moody's life is a part 
of history. 

In the meantime, Mr. Kimball had “engaged in busi- 
ness in New York, and subsequently in Chicago, as a 
manufacturer of school and church furniture. But he 
made time on Sundays and of evenings to work for the 
salvation of souls. While visiting San Francisco on 
business he found a little church, much discouraged, 
with which he laboured for several months, seeing fifty 
or more converted. Subsequently he laboured with 
another feeble church with similar results. Both of 
these churches were burdened with debt, and their con- 
dition weighed heavily upon him. Late on a Saturday 
evening he went to the pastor of one these churches 
and said, I was to preach in Oakland to-morrow, but 
I want you to fill my place there while I stay here and 
raise the debt.” The pastor gasped an expression of 
amazed incredulity, but at last consented. n Sunday 
morning Mr. Kimball went to the little church, and 
said to a few of the brethren, “I am going to raise 
that debt this morning.” They said, Brother, you 
have done a glorious work among us labouring for 
souls. Now, don’t spoil it all by talking about money.” 
He said, “It is now 11 o’clock; by 12.30 the debt will 
be raised. Lonly ask that you will not openly oppose the 
effort.” The debt was raised with some minutes to 
spare. This was the beginning of one of the most im- 
portant religious movements of our time. During the 
week following, Mr. Kimball’stthoughts took this turn: 
God says that every valley shall be exalted, and every 
mountain and hill shall be made low. God puts the 
mountains first because they are the largest. It was 
only a small hill that was levelled last Sunday. It was 
an easy task. There were fifty of the ple whom I 
had led to Christ, and who would do almost anything 
for me. But where is the mountain? What is the 
largest and most threatening church-debt on the Pacific 
Coast ? It is that of the First Congregational Church 
(Dr. A. L. Stone). Then that must come next.” So 
he went to the treasurer of that church, and asked, 
“ How much is your debt?“ “We don't like to tell any 
one outside for fear of frightening them away from the 
church.“ Well, no matter, how much is it?” “It is 
75,000 dols. (£15,000).” Well, that debt must be raised.” 
The treasurer stared as one would look at a maniac. On 
the next Sunday this debt was raised, and also the debt 
on the other feeble church with which Mr. Kimball had 
laboured. On the following Sunday a debt of 
18,000 dols. was removed from another church, 
making 118,000 dols of debts removed in three Sundays. 
This was in February and March, 1877, when the de- 

ression in America was about at its worst, and when 
—— in California was probably more 1 
than anywhere else in the country. Shortly thirteen 
churches in San Francisco and the vicinity were freed. 
For a while Mr. Kimball continued his ordinary 
business on the week days, but he gradually became 
convinced that the two interfered with each other, and 
he abandoned all else to devote himself to the peculiar 
work to which God had manifestly called him. At this 
time church debts were nearly universal. During the 
flush times from 1861 to 1873, many of the churches 
had built ambitious houses, at inflation prices, on 
credit. While business was good the interest on mort- 
gage and floating debt was easily paid; but with the 
reverses, while everything else shrunk, debts did not 
shrink. The interest became a very heavy load, grow- 
ing more burdensome each year as the enthusiasm of a 
new movement waned. In some instances the houses 
passed into the hands of the mortgagees. In a few 
cases the building was sold under the first mortgage— 
the holders of the second and third mortgages getting 
nothing—and the property was bought in for the 
church, with a new legal status, and often under a new 
name. 

As a fair, and probably favourable example, take the 
Baptist Churches of Philadelphia. A year or so ago, 
of fifty-five churches, thirty-five had debts all the way 
up to 45,000 dollars (£9,000), amounting in all to 
250,000 dollars (£50,000). The second Presbyterian 
Church, in whose old house Whitefield page: in the 
olden time, had probably the largest debt in the city— 
80,000 dollars (16.000). 


Mr. Kimball has laboured in all with nearly 150 
churches, and has removed debts amounting to from 
three to four million dollars. In Philadelphia and the 
immediate vicinity from 400,000 to 500,000 dollars of 
debts have been removed by his labours. And the in- 
spiration thus created, the enlargement of the sense of 
the possible, has aroused many Churches which he has 
not visited to emancipate themselves. There has been 
called into being a spirit of financial honesty, a zeal for 
the honour of the Lamb’s Bride, which is taking the 
place of the low standards that threatened us. 


When we heard of Mr. Kimball on the Pacific Coast, 
and in Colorado, and in Chicago, we had a feeling of 
verplexity mingled with incredulity. Was there any 
— 4 about it? Did he conjure up the money 
in some mysterious way? Was there behind him some 
eccentric publicity-hating millionaire who delighted in 
immense but anonymous beneficence? Or did Mr. 
Kimball’s secret lie in creating an enthusiasm which 
made the people madly subscribe sums which they 
could never pay? But those who came into contact 
with him, or who were present when he attacked the 
debt of a church, found that all was very simple ; here 
was a man of clear mind, of unsual common sense 
of great exactness in financial matters, of boundless 
faith, of large courage, of unconquerance, perseverance, 
of unhesitating leadership. He believes absolutely in 
God and in His Word; and he so enkindles like faith 
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in others that they ure eager to take God at His word, 
and to assume large burdens and to make large 
sacrifices. 

Whale Mr. Kimball is by no means destitute of 
imagination, yet he believes in arithmetic. If there is a 
debt of 100,000 dols., it can only be removed by the pay- 
ment of one hundred thousand dollars. And there 
must be a valid promise to pay these dollars before he 
will regard the debt as even on the way to removal. 

But he believes in God, and in what God will do for 
His people through His 2 Whatever is demanded 
for the cause of God can one; it will be done, if the 
people of God are not wanting. He believes that God 
is just as able to do a large and complete work for His 
— as a small and partial work, as able and a great 

eal more willing. Hence he will never e in any 
attempt to raise part of a debt, or to leave the house in 
an incomplete and unfinished condition. It isa great 
error to suppose that Mr. Kimball excites the peovle to 
undertakings which they cannot perform, and which 
result in reaction and non-fulfilment. The pledges are 
redeemed with remarkable promptness. The average 
of the payments is far within the assigned limit of time. 

And, best of all, his exposition of Scripture, his 
example of faith in the living God, the exercise of self- 
sacrifice to which he calls the people, result in 
— blessings. The churches that have put forth 
these efforts are often blessed with revivals, in which 
naturally those who led in the sacrifice share most 
largely in the rejoicing. 

ll this movement, in which God has been honoured, 
is one of the products of freedom, of the sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility to God, of faith in God, which are 
the natural result of the voluntary principle. 
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FROM KINGSTON TO OXFORD BY STEAM- 
BOAT. 


[BY A ROVING CONTRIBUTOR. | 


SOME years ago, when commencing a tour m 
Holland, I satly astonished a Rotterdam hotel- 
keeper by telling him that my companion and I in- 
tended to travel to our first point of destination 
not by railway, but by Trekschuit, or, as we should 
eall it, canal barge. It was in vain we told him that we 
were not in a hurry ; that we were tired and lazy; that 
we wished to see how the Dutch country folks travelled, 
and to get a sight of the villages from the water- 
roads, instead of from the railways. Such a taste was 
altogether incomprehensible to him, and I believe he 
thought he had a couple of lunatics among his guests. 
However, we carried our plan into execution notwith- 
standing, and for the first day really enjoyed the novel, 
dreamy life we led, and the sights we saw, as we were 
drawn along by horses at the rate of some four miles 
an hour—stoppages not included. On the second day, 
I must admit, our sense of enjoyment — 
abated, and at the day's end we acknowledged thut, 
while the trip had been a success, we had had enough of 
Trekschuit travelling for some time to come. 

I have been reminded of this incident by another 
water-trip, to me quite as novel, and one which some 
travelling people would perhaps think as little interest- 
ing, or at least almost as slow, as canal travelling in 
Holland. How many of the 4,000,000 of people living 
in London know anything more of London’s great river, 
the Thames, than what they have seen of it in steaming 
from London-bridge to Gravesend, or in the other di- 
rection to Kew, Richmond, or Hampton Court? The 
élite of the boating fraternity know the river well right 
up to Oxford, and not a few excursionists are familiar 
with the beauties of Cliefden, of Cookham, of Marlow, 
and of Henley; but how few have taken the whole trip, 
or wished to take it? It is true that the facilities 
for doing so have been but scanty and uncertain, and it 
is not everybody—especially among the fair sex—who 
has nerve enough to trust in the safety of rowing- 
boats, and to incur the risks of weirs, locks, and 
eddies. The “Thames and Isis Steamboat Com- 
pany has. however, supplied the means of enjoying 
an upper-Thames river trip, of which the most timid, as 
well as the most comfort-loving people, may avail them- 
selves, and if the season were not approaching its close, 
I should advise those who can do so to avail themselves 
of the opportunity of seeing some of the most charming 
river-scenery to be found in this part of the kingdom, 
and of recreating themselves in a fashion which has 
about it something of the charm of novelty. But it 1s 
a trip that will keep, and a short sketch may lead some 
of your travelling readers to take a note of it for one 
of their next year’s outings. The Thames is a saloon 
steamer, some 95 feet long and 14 broad, and 
drawing but 18 inches of water; though twice that 
depth is needed for the action of her propellers. Her 
tonnage is 48, and she is registered for 186 passengers ; 
though with less than half that number on board there 
seemed to be quite enough for comfort. As in dry 
weather the water becomes very shallow, and the stream 
in many places is both narrow and winding, and there are 
29 locks to pass through, it is really in its way quite a 
feat in navigation to get such a vessel safely to Oxford, 
and requires the utmost watchfulness on the part of the 
captain and her small crew. 

he vessel starts at 11.45 ona Monday morning, from 
Kingston- bridge; halts for the night, between five and 
six, at Windsor; on Tuesday proceeds to Caversham, 
near Reading; and on Wednesday reaches Oxford at 
six—that is, if time can be kept, but delays at the locks 
make it impossible to guarantee punctuality. Then on 
Thursday morning the return voyage commences, and 
as it is with, instead of against, the stream, two re 
suffice ; and, halting at Henley on Thursday night, the 
voyager may be at his home in London on Friday night. 
Those who cannot start on Monday, or who wish to 
shorten the time and diminish the cost of the trip, go 
down by rail to Oxford, and return by the vessel; but 


it is a peculiarity of the journey that as you are never 
very far from a railway—railway bridges being almost 
as numerous as the other bridges—you can come on 
board the vessel at numerous places, and, if you like, 
can keep up what the Americana call your “connections ” 
by getting and despatching letters and telegrams. 
While all around you is profoundly quiet and rural, 
you are practically but a httle removed from the whirl 
and turmoil of the 4 city, to which you can, if you 
are so minded, speedily hurry back. That would, Lam 
aware, be to many a distracting, rather than a soothing 


thought; but lovers of London, such as Dr. Johnson 


and harles Lamb would, I suspect, derive pleasure 
from it. I should add that passengers can have a good 
lunch on board, and that, if they take care to inquire 
previously about the hotels at the stopping-places, they 
are not likely to have much difficulty in obtaining 
slee ing accommodation for the night. 

The first day's voyage does not present any striking 
features until near its close ; the chief objects of interest 
being the various fishing, boating, and picnic parties ; 
with the tents of camping-out young fellows, and the 
white umbrellas of artists—professional and amateur. 
And the steam-launches! I had no idea how they 
swarmed in this part of the river until I saw them 
darting hither and thither—some mere cockle-shells, 
which looked dangerous to the occupants, and others 
large enough to terrify, if not endanger, the occupants 
of small boats, who may well cry out at what, under 
some circumstances, must be an intolerable nuisance. 

Here and there, throughout the day, we caught sight 
of charming bits of colour, of quaint old churches and 
bridges, of cosy villas and of quiet nooks which sug- 
— nothing but dreamy restfulness. Then we shot 
5 spots memorable in biography or history—St. Anne's 

ill, associated with Charles James Fox; Laleham, 
where Dr. Arnold laboured forten years before he went 
to Rugby; Cooper's Hill, the scene of Denham’s famous 
descriptive — with Runnymede and Magna Charta 
Island. The Home Park, at Windsor, and the Castle come 
as a climax of the day’s pleasure, and as the boat winds 
round a large part of the park the passenger gets, 
perhaps, a better idea of its size and beauty than he 
ever had before. And it surely has never looked 
greener, as regards either grass or foliage, than it does 
now ! | 

Before starting on the second day we were able to 
enjoy once more the ever- welcome view from the Ter- 
race at Windsor, and this morning the weather was 
beautiful, and the prospect of a grand day for the river 
most exhilarating. As the steamer left Windsor bridge 
and wound its way along with seeming slowness, I 
thought I had never seen a more impressive architec- 
tural up than Windsor Castle presented, with its 
irregular outline, its great extent, ite variety of colour 
—all belted with foliage and backed with a blue sky, 
flecked with clouds of brilliant whiteness. Soon, how- 
ever, we are in Boveney Lock, and at Surley Hall, the 
goal of struggling Etonians, and the delight of boating 
men and anglers. Here is Monkey Island, where Sir J. 
Reynolds’ monkey pictures are now not more thought 
of than the king for whom they were painted, and the 
church of the famous Vicar of Bray. And now we 
approach the elegant villas at Maidenhead, and the 
g ay wooded heights of Cliefden, and then pictu- 
resque Cookham, so familiar to picnic and boating 
parties. Then the country grows flat again, and we are 
more than content to lunch. 

Presently admiration is again excited by Marlow 
Woods and church, Bisham church and abbey, and 
Medmendham Abbey; and now the water grows shal- 
lower, and we frequently grind the bottom, and the 
passage of the locks requires increasing care. Now we 
are at Henley, with its fine straight reach, which has 
made the well-known regatta so famous, and to multi- 
tudes so enjoyable. The neighborrhood all around 1s 
beautiful, undulating and richly wooded, and with many 
handsome houses dotted about. Then there are Ship- 
lake and Wargrave and Sonning; at which last-named 
place Sydney Smith wrote those vivacious and coura- 
geous pieces of controversial writing, Peter Plymley's 
letters. 

But now Caversham is at hand, and the chimneys of 
Huntley and Palmer, one of the world’s biscu — 
tell that Reading is close by, and there we halt for the 
night, after a day refreshing alike to body and to mind. 
I must not stay to describe the spots and objects of 
interest passed on the third day—Maplo. Durham, 
Pangbourne, Whitchurch, Goring, Wallingford, and 
Abingdon, The scenery was not equal to that of the day 
previous, the country being flatter and the foliage less 
striking; but the day had its specialities, nevertheless. 
For now the water was 80 low, and the channel so 
narrow, that at Benson Lock we fairly stuck fast, and 
had to implore the lock-master to give ua “a lock-full 
of water” to float our vessel, Grave doubts were now 
entertained as to the possibility of reaching Oxford; 
but matters improved after awhile, though in the last 
lock of all—Iffley, near Oxford—it seemed for some 


time that we must disembark. By shifting our 
(live) cargo to the head of the boat, and by 
pushing and pulling, we were at length safely 


through, and in a few minutes the voyage was at an 
end. Strange to say, notwithstanding the lowness of 
the water, there was so little space in getting under 
dome of the later bridges that the passengers had to 
kneel, or lie down, on the deck, to avoid a collision with 
the bridge above, and even the wheel and side-irons of 
the vessel had to be removed! The scenes on these 
occasions were most laughable, and the laughter 
indulged in was both loud and long 

Not many of the passengers returned to Kingston by 
river; another batch, however, taking their place at 
Oxford. We preferred remaining in that city, to look 
at the new college and university buildings erected 
since our last visit, and notably Keble College—of 
which much more is to be said than can be appended 
to an already lengthy sketch. 
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MR. G. T. CONGREVE 
CONSUMPTION, 
ALL DISEASES OF THE CHEST AND LUNAS, 


Post Free for Five Stamps. Write to 
COOMBE LODGE, PECKHAM, 8. B. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 
EDITORIAL ARTICLE 


FROM 


THE CHRISTIAN AGE 


EDITED BY JOHN LOBB, ESQ., F. R. G. S., 
DATED JULY 7, 1880. 


“CONSUMPTION.” 


“ Of all the diseases affecting the human frame, we know 
of none so terrible, so insidious, so painful to friends of the 
sufferer as this. Little has been „ ＋ ory — 
except to palliate urgent s toms, and for a time to ren 
2 tolerable. Bren ob regards the palliative treat- 
ment scarcely two physicians have agreed. On one point, 
however, there has been an almost universal concurrence — 
that an established case of phthisis is not capable of cure. 
It might have been well said of consumption, what Dr. Arm- 
strong said of the pestilence of olden times: 

The salutary art 
Was mute, and startled at the dire disease 
In fearful whispers, hopeless omens gave. 

The patient, quivering with the nervous excitement that 
a stethoscopic examination produced, not unfrequently has 
been coolly told ‘the apex of the lung is — „or * You 
have a cavity in one lung—there is little hope for you.“ 


HOPE OF A NEW ERA. 


“Hope was given of a new era in medical science when 
Mr. Congreve, of Coombe Lodge, Peckham, thirty years ago 
declared in the first edition of his pamphlet that consump- 
TION Is CURABLE, and that by simple means. He wrote 
then: 

“*I do hold it possible to stop the progress of decay, to 
to prevent the formation of tubercles, to separate the morbid 
deposita already existing in the lungs, and convey the matter 
from the system, to heal the ulcerated surfaces, to cicatrice 
their edges, and obliterate the seat of decay, to subdue the 
hectic fever, to soothe the nervous irritation, to assist the 
digestive functions, and impart a healthful quality to the 


blood.’ ” 
IMITATORS. 


“Since then many imitators of his practice have arisen, 
and scarcely a year has without some new remedy 
being launched upon the world—such as medicated baths, 
preparations of cod liver oil, painting with iodine, inhala- 
tions, without number, phosphorus, hypophosphites, &., &c. 
Homeopath and allopath have struggled for ascendancy. 
For a time each vaunted remedy has met with advocates, 
and been adopted in the practice of many, but, in the end, 
has signally failed. And thus, with many diversities of 
opinion, physicians prescribe this or that as symptoms indi- 
cate, while the patient, like a ship on the ocean divested of 
its rudder, and without compass or anchor, is drifted hither 
und thither.” 


MR. CONGREVE’S SUCCESS. 


„ Amidst all this Mr. Congreve has steadily held on his 
way. His success has been proved in a vast number of cases, 
some of which had resisted all other means. Patients come 
specially and visit him from the most distant parts of 
England, and even from the North of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales. His correspondence also, is immense. His little book 
may be had for five stamps, posted free. It contains a 
tabulated form of questions for guidance of patients who are 
unable to come to him, and the necessity for a personal in- 
terview is thus superseded.” 


MEDICINE FOR THE POOR. 


„Wo are glad to say that the poor have always met with 
kind consideration at Mr. Congreve’s hands, although we 
believe his treatment to bein no case costly. We have seen 
grateful letters from Christian ministers implying this, and 
believe that in all sincerity of heart Mr. Congreve has 
written the following in the first chapter of his book :— 

I have sometimes thought that the amelioration of the 
woes of mankind is one of the noblest ends to which science 
can minister. Be it my lot to soothe, in some humble 
measure, the sufferings of my fellow-creatures, and in the 
testimony of an approving conscience, I shall consider 
myself amply repaid.’ ”’ 

TESTIMONY OF MINISTERS, 

„Ministers of all denominations have testified to benefits 
received by members of their churches and congregations, 
Mr. Spurgeon among the rest. The following is that of the 
editor of the Irish Baptist Magazine: 

The statements of this pamphlet are simply wonder- 
ful. They may be depended upon, as Mr. Congreve isa 
throughly Christian man, and an active worker and liberal 
supporter of one of our churches in London. To the many 
who suffer from pulmonary disorders in our damp climate, 
we respectfully urge them to read from themselves, or write 
to Mr. Congreve. .The reading this little work will lead to 
the conclusion that he is a benefactor indeed.“ 

„We have much pleasure also, from our own personal 
knowledge of Mr. Congreve, in speaking of him, as not only 
deserving the confidence of every consumptive patient ; but 
also asan earnest Christian worker, much respected in the 
denomination of which he is a member, and an ardent lover 
and promoter of Sunday-schools.“ 


6H NOTICE.—The general times for consultation at 
COOMBE LODGE are TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and 
SATURDAY MORNINGS; but through the present month, 
— they will be TUESDAY and THURSDAY 

OBSERVE.—There is no absolute necessity for a personal 
interview. In a large number of cases the treatment is 
carried on by correspondence. For the help of such patients, 
Mr. Congreve has a form of TABULATED QUESTIONS. 
(See the book.) 

MR. CONGREVE begs to announce that his son-in-law, 
+ A. BROWN, M. R. C. S., L. S. A., is now associated with 

im. 


| Brixton Independent Church. 
41 above Church will be RE-OPENED (after 
on SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th. 


repairs 
The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN, B.A., will preach, morning at 11, 
“The Theme of the Evangelic Ministry. Evening at 6.30, In- 


fluence of the Pulpit on our Times 
Co will be made to defray the expenses of the repairs. 


Social Science Congress, Edinburgh. 


OCTOBER rn To 13TH. 
RESIDENT—The Right Honourable LORD REAY, 
D.C.L. Presidents of ents—1. — 1 
t Hon. the LORD ADVOCATE. 2. Education—The Right Hon. 
D BALFOUR of BURLEIGH. 3. Health—JOHN BEDDOE, Eq. 
M. D., F. RS. 4. —Sir UGHTRED J. KAY SHUTTLE. 
WORTH, Bart. 5. Art—Professor W. B. RICHMOND. 


Information as to the reading of papers, which should be sent to the 
Assistant-Secretary on or before the 20th September, and other par- 
ticulars, may be had at the Offices, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C., and 


City Chambers, Edinburgh. 
* J. T. CLIFFORD SMITH, Assistant- Secretary. 
1, Adam- street, W. C. 


Amersham Hall School, Caversham, Oxon, near 
Reading. 
Heap Master: 


A ern. Ce S. WEST, M.A., Camb. and Lond.: 


Trin. Coll., Camb., and Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.: Gold 
tof the University of London: late Examiner in the Moral 
Sciences Tripos in the Univ. of Cambridge, and eight other masters, 


ef whom are resident. 
2 — term will commence on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 2ist. 


Particulars may be obtained on application to the Head Master. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


CHEAP AND SOARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 

A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATA- 
LOGUE of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from 
the Library for sale at greatly reduced prices 1s now ready for 
delivery. This Catalogue comprises more than Three Thousand 
Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially 
commended to the attention of Librarians and Secretaries of 
Public Institutions and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New Oxford Street. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dy c Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with the 
excess of fat extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly digestible 
beverage for Breakfast, Lunch or Supper, and invaluable 
for Invalids and Chil 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all —— 
<eops better ir all climates, and is four times the strength of cocoas 
HICKENED vet WRAKENED with starch, K., and ix REALITY CHEAPER 
than such Mixtures. 
Made inst intaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonfal to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a Half y. 
CocoaTINAa A La VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla 
Chocolate, and may be taken when richer chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 18. 6d., 3s., 56. 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


H. SCHWEITZER and CO., 10, Adam-street, bohdon;- W. C. 
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MR. TUKE ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


Tun pamphlet“ in which Mr. James H. Tuxe 
related his experiences in Donegal and Connaught 
during the spring of this year has a permanent 
value, altogether irrespective of the light it shed on 
the special and, we hope, passing emergency with 
which he was more immediately concerned. In 
truth it is on prospective legislation that the testi- 
mony of this experienced and disinterested witness 
has its most practical bearing; and all legislators, 
whether elected or hereditary, who wish to be 
guided in their votes by a conscientious judgment 
on the actual facts of the question before them, 
would do well to devote a considerable portion of 
the winter to a study of Mr. Tvxe's opinions, anda 
verification of the grounds on which they rest. For 
if Mr. Tuxe is right, there is surely no question of 
politics on which the mythopœie faculty of party 
spirit has constructed such a system of illusion. 
The idea prevailing in many circles, if we may judge 
by ordinary conversations, is that Ireland is a law- 
less, — land, where pauperism, propa- 


This shilling pamphlet, which is published by Mr. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly, has, we are glad to observe, reached a third edition. 


| gated by idleness, shows energy only in the form of 
assassination. 

But the actual condition of that unfortunate 
country, as exhibited in the sober pages of Mr. 
Toxx, is something very different. It is amazing 
to be told that the small amount of pauperism in 
Ireland, when compared with England, is very re- 
markable.“ But the figures for the year 1878—by 
no means an unusually favourable one—prove that 

* in Ireland is not half what it is in Eng- 
and, in proportion to the population, and is even 
twelve per cent. less than in Scotland. Again, the 
low statistics of crime, other than agrarian, in the 
sister island, are well known to students of the sub- 
ject. Norcan the Irish be fairly charged with lazi- 
ness or thriftlessness, when they get a fair chance 
to work and save. Thus, in visiting the Belbek 
china works established now for some twenty years, 
Mr. Tuke found the enterprising proprietors entirely 
satisfied both with the skill and the steady industry 
of the workpeople gathered from the neighbour- 
hood. Again, the embroidered handkerchiefs and 
worked frillings for babies’ frocks that form a con- 
siderable item in the trade of Belfast, are achieved 
at wages practically amounting to a penny a day, 
by women working in their own hovels, amid 
‘ smoke, dirt, semi-darkness, cows, hens, men, and 
children, in a space of twelve feet by fifteen, or 
eighteen feet. As to thrift, the existing bank de- 
posits, regarded by their owners almost as a sacred 
fund, scarcely to be touched even under the pres- 
sure of starvation, are a sufficient proof that the 
Irish character cannot be wholly without that 
quality, whatever may be the causes there are 
to neutralise its operation. In an article contri- 
buted to the August number of the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Tuxe has given several remarkable 
instances of the vigour with which Irish thrift may 
be inspired by the prospect of acquiring land. It 
is impossible, indeed, to dispute the prevalence of 
abject poverty in many parts of Ireland, but our 
author assures us that it does not affect more than 
one half the population, while a large portion of the 
country is well to do and contented, and greatly in- 
creasing in wealth and population.“ 

How, then, are we to account for the mythical 
Ireland pictured by party spirit, or for the actual 
facts of suffering and destitution which are, unfor- 
tunately, indisputable? The real state of the 
case is best put in the form of a few propositions 
based partly on notorious history, and partly on 
facts indicated by Mr. Tuxe. In the first place, 
the English policy, cruelly pursued up to a recent 
period, discouraged every form of Irish industrial 
enterprise that could, by any possibility, compete 
with supposed English interests. The resulting 
destruction of manufactures and centralising indus- 
tries necessarily drove the people on to the land. 
But the special form of Irish tenancy which shows 
thousands of squatters huddled in the same 
small hovels with cows, pigs, and _ poultry, 
amidst vast stretches of half-cultivated bog, 
is owing to other reasons. The system 
of land holdings has never reached the English 
stage. It stands half-way between the system of 
communal division on the one hand, and artificial 
landlordism on the other. The rights of ownership 
have been concentrated by conquest in a few 
hands; but the duties of property have scarcely 
received any development at all. Every tenant is 
left to shift for himself just as if he had received 
from his tribe a patch of common land, and had 
been told to make the best of it. The alinost uni- 
versal practice of Irish landlords, says Mr. Tuxe, 
is to let to the tenant the mere land, leaving to 
him the erection of buildings and fences, the 
drainage and reclamation, and everything that is 
needful to convert it into a farm.” “The relation 
of tenant to landlord is the very reverse of that 
which obtains in England.“ 

Now this system might work well enough if the 
rents were low and the tenure secure: but where 
landlords are as a rule anxious to get the utmost 
possible from their land, and where they insist upon 
the right of eviction, it stands to common sense 
that such a system isruinous. Instances are rare 
in which the tenant invests sufficient in his farm 
even to make necessary the employment of other 
labour than hisown. Few, therefore, can live at 
all, unless they can get hold of a little bit of land 
for their own hovel, and potato-garden. One result is 
such pictures of misery as Mr. Tux declares he can 
hardly bring himself to describe. Rough stone dwell- 
ings, without any article of furniture except a bed- 
stead and little cradle; turf cabins, indistinguishable 
to the unskilled eye fromthe surrounding bog, with no 
window except a chimney, no chair or table, only 
a bedstead, covered with a little ragged coverlet: a 
hole scooped out of the bog, nearly three feet below 
the surface, and not more than six feet square—no 
door, no chimney—the rain finding its way into the 
hut through the only opening, about three feet high, 
which gave egress both to the smoke and the old 


man and woman whom the place served asa lair,— 
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such are specimens of the habitations to which 
English government of Ireland has consigned the 
people in this age of science and philanthropy. 

But these dens, such as they are, represent to the 
unfortunate people their only hold on Gop's earth. 
It isnot wonderful, therefore, that they should be 
loth to give access to process-servers with notices 
of ejectment. Here is an estate purchased some 
years ago by a mere speculator, who sent down a 
valuer for the purpose of raising the rents to the 
highest point. This was done without any regard 
to the improvements or reclamations of the tenants. 
The rents having been thus raised, the estate was 
again sold at a large profit. The new landlord 
must necessarily keep the rents up to the highest 
point, to make sure of interest on his money. 
Rack-rented tenants, meantime, grow — and 
poorer, until successive bad harvests Pp unge them 
into absolute destitution. No rents having been 
paid for some time, processes for ejectment are at 
last threatened. Itis no wonder that the tenants 
in their turn should also take to threatening. It is 
their labour, or the labour of their fathers, that has 
given the land all the value it possesses. The law, 
or the custom of the country, is not the English 
practice, which conveys land with all its respon- 
sibilities, as well as privileges, to the landlord; it 
is that hybrid mixture of ancient law and modern 
civilisation which apportions to the tenant a tract 
of bog, bids him make the most of it, and then 
appropriates all the result of his labour to a stranger. 
It is ridiculous to affect amazement or indignation 
at the natural refusal of human nature to put up 
with such a state of things. 

On the other hand, the condition of Ireland is 
not without hopeful signs. Where landlords are 
residents, and take upon themselves all the respon- 
sibilities usually associated with the English idea of 
the position, rents are for the most part readily 
paid, and a good feeling exists. Still, the irritation 
engendered by cases of wrong, such as that just 
described, does too often beget unreasoning anger, 
involving in one condemnation both good landlords 
and bad. The line of reform needed is obvious, 
though its details must needs prove exceedingly 
perplexing. It is toolate now to attempt to intro- 
duce the English system into Ireland. Since Irish 
landlords have for the most part persistently refused 
to accept the responsibilities with the privileges of 
proprietorship, they must needs concede to tenants 
such fixity of tenure as shall secure to industry and 
thrift their due reward. Sufficient facilities must 
be offered for the purchase of holdings by enterpris- 
ing tenants. Emigration in some cases should be 
fostered. With such reforms new openings would, 
perhaps, be offered for the employment of English 
capital in Irish manufactures. Thus, while none 
of this generation may live to see the day, a brighter 
destiny may at last be ensured to that long-suffer- 
ing land. 


PARLIAMENTARY OBSTRUCTION. 


Now that the hurly-burly is done, that the Third 
and the Fourth Parties have played their last card 
for the Session of 1880, and that the firmness of the 
Ministry has triumphed over the most miserable 
tactics of obstruction against which a Government 
ever had to contend, the time is come when we 
can quietly look back and inquire who is to blame 
for proceedings which have almost become a 
— to the nation, and also to consider whether 
it is not possible to devise some remedy for a state 
of things which, if continued, might make Parlia- 
mentary Government a farce. It would be foolish 
to pretend that such occurrences are speedily for- 
gotten, or that they are among the necessary inci- 
dents in the history of free assemblies. Our Par- 
liamentary history dates back for centuries. It 
records the history of many a desperate struggle 
when men’s passions were roused, and the tactics 
to which they resorted were not always the most 
scrupulous; but we undertake to say there has 
been nothing in the most violent times which can 
fairly be compared with the conduct of the few 
men who, during the last Session, sought to overbear 
the willof the majority, and to reduce it to a con- 
dition of utter impotence by wanton abuse of the 
forms of the House. We could have made great 
allowance for persistent and protracted opposition 
to measures which were particularly obnoxious, 
but which there was no possibility of defeating in 
the lobby. A minority might, under such circum- 
stances naturally wish to put their views before 
Parliament and the country; and though the delay 
might be vexatious, still considerable latitude is to 
be allowed to those who are struggling against 
overwhelming odds, and indulgence ought to be 
shown so long as the discussion is fair and intelli- 
gent. It is not anything of this kind of which we 
complain in the proceedings of the last Session, but 
the determination that no business of any kind 
should be done, which was early manifested by 
Lord RN porn CHURCHILL and his companions. 


Mr. Parnect and his friends were bad enough, 
but we fear it must be admitted that they are utterly 
indifferent to the reputation of the English Parlia- 
ment; or, to speak more correctly, find their grati- 
fication in seeing it damaged. Their action is 
explained, though in no way excused, by their 
hostility to British rule, and their desire to prove that 
the Imperial Legislature is incapable of managing 
the business of Ireland. The idea that the British 
Parliament would ever be forced into a concession 
of Home Rule by such tactics as these, was worthy 
only of Bedlam; but the hallucination, at least, 
accounts for the action of the irreconcilable section 
of Irish members. But their English confreres 
have not even such an apology as this to urge on 
their own behalf. They, at least, ought to be 
jealous for the credit of the Legislature of which 
they are members, and for the honour of the 
nation to which one of them, at least, owes so 
much. But they have forgotten every other con- 
sideration in their desire to worry Mr. GLapstone, 
and to thwart the action of the Liberal party. 
Happily, they have not succeeded in their ultimate 
purpose, but their defeat has cost an expenditure 
of time and strength which ought never to have 
been required. The sickness which prostrated 
Mr. Giapstone; the exhaustion of the energies 
of other members of the Cabinet; the i lar, 
not to say rowdy, temper which developed itself 
in Parliament, were due mainly to the action of these 
aristocratic obstructives. The Irish party might 
have been dealt with with comparative ease, had 
all other sections of the House been united in re- 
pressing their irregularities, but the whole affair 
assumed a different aspect when a clique of English 
Tories gave them the sanction of their example, 
and sometimes, even, the encouragement of their 
help. The result was a prodigal waste of time, an 
interference with legitimate discussion, the undue 
8 of men whose only claim to be heard 
ay in their effrontery and impudence, and the con- 
stant repetition of scenes which made the House 
little better than a bear-garden. 

There can be no question, with any reasonable 
men, that the renewal of this must be stopped at 
all costs. The rules of Parliament have been made 
with the object of securing the greatest possible 
liberty of speech and latitude of discussion. They 
were, for the most part, directed against the en- 
croachments of the Crown or the despotism of a 
Ministerial majority, and were intended, therefore, to 
extend rather than to limit the action of the individual. 
But the danger is now upon the opposite side, and 
what we have to fear is the tyranny of a small 
minority using the sacred name of liberty for the 
purpose of trampling out liberty itself. It is of the 
very essence of all free government that the majo- 
rity should rule, and the mere babble of factious 
tongues can no more be allowed to restrain its 
action than the decrees of monarchs or the swords 
of soldiers. The House is simply bound to take 
measures for its own protection. If we have fallen 
on evil times, when we can no longer trust to the 
instincts of gentlemen to keep a fair field, recourse 
must be had to another force that of authority and 
law. The adoption of the cléture is not in harmony 
with our English ideas and precedents; but, appa- 
rently, we have to deal with those who have no 
sympathy with the one and no respect for the other. 
Very reluctantly we confess that we see no other 
course that can effectually meet the evil, and, slow 
as the country has been to entertain any proposition 
of the kind, it will assuredly not only sanction, but 
demand it, rather than see legislation made inpos- 
sible by the unruly and factious conduct of small 
minorities who are unwilling to abide by the ac- 
cepted laws of all political struggles. 

ut perhaps even more important than the 
adoption of any legislative remedy is the creation 
of a strong popular sentiment against the practices 
of which we complain. We hesitate not to say that 
the Conservative Press and clubs of London could 
have repressed the interesting young gentlemen 
who have put themselves forward as leaders of 
Opposition if they had so willed it. On the con- 
trary, they have seemed more disposed either to pat 
them on the back, or to whisper such faint censure 
as would encourage them to a renewal of their dis- 
creditable proceedings. They have had a Parlia- 
mentary status giyen them by being described as 
the Fourth Party, and it has been the habit rather 
to praise them for their earnestness than to con- 
demn their irregular and unruly violence. Even a 
paper like the Zimes has been more ready to blame 


the. Government for too ambitious attempts 
at legislation than to cast the blame of the 
confusion which ensued upon those whose 


tactics alone have been responsible for it. 
Government meant to have a Session of work, and 


The | 


were justified in attempting it, and their measures | 
were neither so numerous nor so complicated as to | 
prevent their full discussion, had they been fairly 


dealt with. Unfortunately, the bitter disappoint- 


which it engendered, has disposed many to look 
with indulgence upon proceedings which, under other 
circumstances, they would have been the first to 
condemn. The effect of so unworthy an opposition 
has really been to enhance the triumph of the 
Government, and this may do something to prevent 
the renewal of similar tactics. But however this 
may be, fair-minded men of all parties are bound 
alike by their reverence for constitutional govern- 
ment and by patriotic sentiment to unite for the 
purpose of putting an end to a kind of struggle 
which simply tends to lower the dignity and autho- 
rity of Parliament itself. 


M. DE FREYCINET AND M. GAMBETTA. 


Ir is an unfortunate circumstance for the com- 
fort and stability of political life in France, that 
French statesmen of the first rank cannot be happy 
without attaching to themselves some newspaper, 
which they either possess or inspire. They think 
that it adds to their dignity and extends their in- 
fluence. We are persuaded that it is the source of 
endless confusion, and that it tends more, perhaps, 
than anything else to keep alive that state of 
chronic irritation which torments the body politic 
in France, and makes a year’s tenure of office a 
long Ministerial career. o journal is supposed 
to be inspired by the Minister, but no criteria are 
furnished for the discernment of his inspiration ; so 
he is credited, often very foolishly, with the 
whole of its 1 utterances, and gets involved 
in embittered political controversies as to state- 
ments with which, perhaps, he had nothing what- 
ever to do. The Repub ique Frangaise is sup- 

sed to sustain this undefined but substantial re- 
ation to M. Gamprerra. He is said to inspire it; 
that is, to make it the organ for the conveyance of 
his sentiments on any great public question to the 
world. But nobody knows when M. Gambetta is 
speaking, and he can disavow its statements and 
arguments whenever he pleases. One would be 
glad to know just now whether the President of the 
Chamber is behind the vehement attacks on the 
President of the Council of Ministers, of which the 
République Francaise is the organ; because, if he 
is—if the journal speaks by inspiration and not of 
itselfi—there is a storm brewing in the upper regions, 
which will burst soon in grievous trouble to 
France, and, in a measure, to the European world. 

M. on Freycinet, too, has a newspaper organ, 
but he is clever enough to make the London Times 
the medium of his communications to the European 
public. The Paris correspondent of the leading 
journal has undertaken to be his interpreter, and to 
expound his position and views at this critical 
moment, in ill-disguised hostility to the person and 
influence of M. Gamperta. If the République 
Frangaise denounces M. de Freycrxet’s policy as 
developed in his speech at Montauban, the corre- 
spondent of the Times is equally hard on the policy 
of M. Gamperta, and intimates plainly that the 
entente cordiale between them is at an end. If it be 
so, there are evil days before the Republic, and soon. 
The speech of the French Premier at Montauban 
meant plainly that he did not intend to drive his 
clerical opponents to extremities ; that he was willing 
to find, if possible,a modus vivendi with the Orders, and 
to allow them, on profession of their acceptance of the 
Republic, to carry on their work. In fact, like a 
wise man, he does not care to challenge the Church 
to a battle @ Voutrance. That speech, we are told, 
was delivered without consultation with M Gan- 
BETTA, and in opposition to his known views. The 
Clericals are the one party with whom politi- 
cians of M. Gampetta’s type hold no terms; he 
would have the State secularised by paralysing the 
priests. M. pe Freycrnet shrinks from such 
drastic measures now that he is brought face to face 
with them; and so he sounds a parley to see if 
there may, possibly, be acceptable conditions of 
peace. Ina word, comprehension is the key-note 
of his policy as regards the Clericals; proscription 
that of M. Gamperra’s. And so the Church is 
causing that little rift in the lute of the Republican 
unity, which seems prophetic of schism, though it 
may be the means, if Frenchmen can be but patient 
and tolerant, of developing new harmonies, and of 
strengthening and consolidating the Republican 
State. 

The great political want of France at the moment 
is a Conservative Republican party. The Con- 
servative element in the State is Royalist and 
Clerical, and hates the Republic with that fierce- 
ness of rancour of which France had the monopoly, 
until the Russian Nihilists arose to cast all or- 
dinary frenzy of political hate into the shade. 
But it has been the unhappy lot of France to 
have all the avowedly Conservative elements in 
the community in rancorous antagonisin to the 
very form of the Republican Government, and 
regarded, therefore, by the great mass of the 
people as traitors within the camp. In such a 


ment of the General Election, and the party spleen | condition of things political stability is impossible, 
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and outbreaks of furious strife are inevitable. It 
is intimated now by the oracle that M. de Frey- 
CINET is the coming Conservative Republican 
leader. About his Republicanism there is, happily, 
no more doubt than about M. Gampetta’s. But 
he is dissatisfied with the spirit of proscription 
which has always been the fatal passion of the 
Republican party in France, and which, as long as 
it reigns, must make the State a battlefield for 
furious foes; and he is minded to try what a 
truly Conservative and comprehensive policy can 
do for the country, always under the forms of the 
Republic. The first question is, What does M. Gam- 
BETTA say to the enterprise? Will he lend his 
strength to it, or will he set himself against it, 
with Belleville and Montmartre at his back? The 
oracle says that he is sternly opposed to it, and 
that M. pe Freyctvet knows that in pursuing this 
line of policy he must fall. But it is said that the 
PREMIER is quite content to fall with the certainty 
of rising again as the Conservative Republican 
leader, and rallying round himself the large and 
powerful party which accepts heartily the Republic, 
but isanxious that it should be controlled by the 
temperate good sense of the community, rather 
than by political fanatics who would inevitably, in 
the long run, land it in wreck. 

If all this has any truth in it, and the known 
sentiments of M. Gaunꝝrræ and the language of the 
République Francaise lend colour to it, we are on 
the eve of a very important experiment in the 
sphere of the higher politics in France. Can French 
Republicans tolerate a Conservative party of their 
own way of thinking about the Republic ? If they 
can, and if M. Gamperta is persuaded that they 
can, and takes his measures accordingly, there is no 
reason why the Republic should not be the perma- 
nent form of Government in France. But the pre- 
sent attitude of M. Gampertta and his organ looks 
the other way, and the past history of French 
parties inspires little hope. Still, all parties have 
learnt something from the events of the last ten 
years, and even Montmartre and Belleville may 
have learnt tolerance. At any rate, M. pe Frey- 
CINET is doing good service in raising the question 
and compelling the solution of it. No Government 
in France can have any true dignity or any real 
stability while it has to take the keynote of its 
policy from the dictation of M. GAmMBetta. 

Some strong remarks have been drawn forth by 
the attitude of France in relation to the European 
concert, and the naval demonstration at Ragusa. 
But it must be remembered that France is in a very 
painful position in having to take part in military 
or naval demonstrations in concert with Germany, 
Were the German ships out of the way, we have 
no doubt that France would act heartily with 
Great Britain in support of her own suggestion at 
Berlin. But she cannot bring herself with any 
good grace to fight with Germany, as an ally, and 
so her admiral is ordered to retire at the first shot. 
This, we believe, is the true account of the matter. 
No modification of the relation of parties in France 
would, we fear, make her at present willing to take 
her true place, and play her true part in Europe ; 
but whatever conduces tothe political development 
of the country will help, at any rate, to restore her 
to a position which she ought to occupy in the 
congress of the civilised world. 


— 


The Montenegrin difficulty has reached the acute 
stage, and there seems to be serious danger of a catas- 
trophe. Whatever hopes Turkey may have had of break- 
ing the European Concert is, for the present, at an end. 
In the first place, the French have, however tardily, 
sent their contingent of ships, two frigates, to Ragusa, 
where are now assembled the combined squadron, under 
the command of Admiral Seymour, consisting of thirty 
vessels—Russian, French, German, Austrian, Italian, 
and English—manned by 7.300 men—about one-half 
marines—and carrying 136 guns. It is said that the 
several officers in command of these vessels, except 
those of France, have received identical instructions, 
empowering them “to carry out without delay what- 
ever operations may be necessary to assist the Prince 
of MONTENEGRO in taking possession of Dulcigno, in- 
cluding even the possibility of a bombardment, should 
it be necessary.” But no men are to be landed from 
the ships. Prince Nikrra will co-operate with the fleet 
of the Five Powers by marching upon Duleigno with a 
force of some 5,000 men with artillery, and on his 
arrival, ths naval demonstration will take place. Mean. 
while, the Powers have sent another urgent Identical 
Note to the Porte, repeatmg their demands, and insist. 
ing on the immediate transfer of the territory marked 
out for cession to Montenegro, 
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Whether the Suntan will obey this peremptory 
summons must be known in a few days. The situation 
is Very difficult. The Porte, or rather the late Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, ABEDDIN Pasha, has all through 
been playing into the hands of the Northern Albanians, 
who now refuse to obey orders from Constantinople, 


— 


and retain possession of Dulcigno in spite of Riza 
Pasha and his Turkish troops. The SULTAN has taken 
the usual course when in a difficulty—he has changed 
his Ministry. But that makes no difference to the 
Albanians, who are, apparently, deaf to all remon- 
strance. If the Turkish general is strong enough to 
make over Dulcigno to the Montenegrins on their 
arrival, all may go well, and the Albanians retire from 
a hopeless struggle. The Powers are in earnest, and 
the Porte is now in earnest, but whether either of them 
are really masters of the situation a few days will decide. 


Domestic political news there is none. Ministers, 
ex-Ministers, and legislators in general are taking their 
holiday, and we are glad to find that in his retirement 
at Hawarden Mr. Guapstone will receive only such 
communications as reach him vid Downing-street, and 
we hope he has a scanty supply of post-cards. One 
voice has been heard. It was natural enough that Mr. 
OsBoRNE MorGAN, on returning to his seat near 
Wrexham, should receive a Welsh welcome, and equally 
natural that the right hon. gentleman should vindicate 
the policy of the Government, of which he is a member, 
and especially the part he took in piloting the Burials 
Bill through the House of Commons. On that occa- 
sion Mr. MorGan was the mouthpiece of the Cabinet, 
and had to defend the Bill against vigorous assaults, 
in which both the Government and himself were not 
spared. This will account for the soreness of feeling 
exhibited by the JupGE-ADVocATE GENERAL against 
what he somewhat contemptuously calls “the every- 
thing-or-nothing school of politicians,” who would 
refuse to accept £99 6d. if they could not get the 
whole £100. This is scarcely.a fair description of an 
attempt to make the Burials Bill consistent in point of 
principle. But the Bill, as proposed by Mr. OsBoRNE 
MorGAN, is now the law of the land, and to him, to a 
large extent, is due the credit of having fought the 
battle for some ten years, till victory was declared. 


The other important items of the week’s news are of 
a sombre character. The return of broken weather, 
however disagreeable to sea-side visitors, tourists, and 
sportsmen, is of no great consequence to the farmers, 
who have in most English counties gathered in their 
crops and are busy threshing them out. But the holi- 
day season has, alas! been fertile of terrible disasters. 
The greatest has been the colliery explosion at Seaham, 
near Sunderland, which last week cost the lives of more 
than 160 men and boys, many of whom, when the 
fire-damp enveloped them, were about to ascend 
the pit, and hoped to be present in the evening at a 
local flower-show, under the auspices of the Marquis of 
LONDONDERRY, the owner of the colliery. By this sad 
event nearly eighty women have been created widows, 
and some three hundred children orphans ; but, happily, 
every one of the deceased workmen was insured in the 
Miners’ Permanent Relief Fund. To the list of rail- 
way accidents of the season is to be added a fatal col- 
lision at Nine Elms, on the South-Western Line, which 
is worked on the absolute block system. On Saturday 
night « Hampton Court train was running at a speed 
of some thirty miles an hour. The signalman, who had 
signalled the line clear, did not observe an engine and 
tender on the line. The collision was terrible; six 
persons were killed, and a large number seriously 
wounded, and both engines were crushed out of shape. 


The Queen of Sralx, who is a Hapsburg Princess, 
has given birth to a daughter—the Court ceremonials 
connected with which, and the subsequent baptism of 
the Infanta, were as stately and oppressive as in the 
time of the Pattips. While Alrhoxso is a sovereign 
of the best modern type, the grandees of this once great 
monarchy have lost nothing of their ancient preten- 
sions. Indeed, the signs of the political progress of Spain 
are not very manifest. In the recent elections, hardly 
one-fifth of the electors thought it worth while to vote, 
and the constituencies are manipulated by the local 
authorities in the interests of the Central Government. 
Thus secure, an unscrupulous statesman, like Senor 
Canovas, not only forces the polls, but even threatens 
to arrest Marshal CAupos and other leaders of the 
Opposition, if they beconie troublesome. 


The news from Afghanistan is pacific. At Cabul, 
Anpvur RAHMAN is consolidating his power, and gives 
the most cordial assurances to General Stewart, who 
has not only evacuated the capital, but conducted his 
army through the Khyber passes without the slightest 
opposition. We hear of Axoun KHan’s continued 
flight with a handful of cavalry, but the murder of the 


Governor whom he had placed in charge of Herat seems 
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to indicate that he will meet with a bad reception, 
should he venture to return to that city. General 
Rozerts holds his own in the Candahar province with- 
out the assistance of General PHayre—his recent vie- 
tory having been more decisive than was at first sup- 


posed, Of greater interest than any direct news from 


Afghanistan is the discussion going on at home as to 
the justice and policy of retaining Candahar. A pro- 


— 


digious and wholesome change of opinion is marked by 


the new attitude of the Times, which argues that “the 
question of right is the one which must be dealt with 
first. England, it is certain, will not hold Candahar in 
defiance of the wishes of the inhabitants. If the in- 
habitants wish their country to be made an Indian pro- 
vince, the thing may possibly be done. The question of 
expediency or non-expediency will then rise to be 
supreme, but it is justice which must come first.” 
General Kaye, as it appears to us, shows with demon- 
strative force that it is not less expedient than right 
that we should evacuate that city. And this, probably, 
is the conviction to which both the British Cabinet and 
the Indian Government are slowly tending. 


The formal annexation of Tahiti and the Society 
Islands to France appears to have given much satisfac- 
tion in Paris, where, if one is to believe a somewhat 
gushing newspaper, the emotion over this happy event 
is indescribable.” This annexation does not, it appears, 
stand alone. Contrary to the express terms of the 


treaty of 1847, the French have also assumed the pro- 
tectorate of the Leeward Islands. And, suys a corres- 
pondent of the Times: — The French have cajoled the 
people of Raiatea and Tahaa to accept their flag. Other 
groups will certainly be swallowed up, and this means 
a check to British commerce and influence in these 
seas. Probably the French will soon tire of the fever 
of annexation in this archipelago of islands—like Ger- 
many, which has washed its hands of Samoa. Most of 
them could, at any time during the last quarter of a 
century, have been incorporated in the British Empire. 
But such possessions, as our experience at Fiji goes to 
show, do not pay. It is, however, to be hoped that the 
French Republic, in its new acquisitions in Polynesia, 
will respect the Protestant Christianity of the native 
races, and lend no countenance to the mischievous 
intrigues of Romish priests. 


It is impossible to read the recent missive of the 
Irish Roman Catholic Bishops ofjIreland without some- 
thing like despair, if not a stronger feeling. There has 
been a current impression that the chronic Universit 

roblem was settled by the Bill carried — 
Parliament last year creating a Royal University for 
Ireland, to which should be affiliated not only the 
Queen’s Colleges but any Roman Catholic institution 
which could send up pupils for an easy examination in 
secular subjects, that would secure liberal fees. It was 
thought that by this measure, so strenuously supported b 

the Irish members, the difficulty was at lengtl . 
The charter was granted; the Senate was duly nominated 
—one half of the members being Roman Catholics; 
and though there has been some strange delay in orga- 
nising the new machinery, and applying for the requi- 
site grants, it was understood that all was in train 
for eventual settlement, and that ere long we might 
hear that even St. Stephen’s College would reap the 
benefit of Parliamentary liberality. It would, however 
appear that the bishops are dissatisfied. In their 
“words of warning,” lately issued from Maynooth Col- 
lege, they complain that in the Royal University scheme 
there is no recognition of “ our” right to aid in the 
teaching of Catholic youth, urge their flocks to avoid 
these dangerous institutions, the Queen’s Colleges, and, 
as before, assert that “ Trinity College, Dublin, with 
its vast endowments, is still essentially hostile to the 
faith of Catholic Ireland.” Roman Gathclics, there- 
fore, are told not to relax their efforts to obtain redress 
of their educational grievances, and to assert their 
right to perfect equality with the other religious deno- 
minations. What this clearly means is that the 
Romish hierarchy cannot get out of last year’s com- 
promise what they want—the full and absolute control 
of the education of members of their Church. In 
effect they demand not payment by results, but an 
absolute endowment of their sectarian University on 
College-green. Trinity College, which is open to 
Catholics as well as Protestants, flourishes, and the 
Queen’s Colleges, which also Catholics frequent, 
flourish, notwithstanding the blow they received last 

ear. Hinc illelachryme. The grievance paraded by 
the Catholic prelates is evidently a sacerdotal rather 
than a lay grievance, and as the Times says: —“ English- 
men may, indeed, feel great scepticism about the reality 
of the agitation over this University question when 
they find the evidence of facts that cannot be gainsaid 
to be in such direct contradiction of the statements of 
the promoters of the agitation.” 


HieHer Epvucation ix WALEs.—The Nonconformist body 
of North and South Wales have nominated gentlemen to 
gather information and to propound an educational scheme 
with the intention of submitting it to the Departmental 
Committee appointed to inquire into the question of higher 
education in Wales. A united conference will be held at 
Aberystwith on the 22nd and 23nd of the present month, to 
which several members of Parliament and others interested 
in education have been invited. It is expected that the 
gathering will be one of the largest ever held in Wales, and 
the following recommendation will be submitted for embodi- 
ment in the proposed scheme :—1l. Assistants to the Uni- 
versity College of Wales ; 2, funds for the establishment of a 
similar college; 3, the re-establishment of Christ's College, 
Brecon, as a higher-class school; 4, the formation of a 
scheme for additional grammar schools; 5, a scheme for the 
conversion of private adventure schools in Wales into public 
schools managed under trust; 6, a scheme for the establish- 
ment in each county of public schools for girls on the model 
of Dr. Williams’ schools, Dolgelly; 7, the abandonment of 
the attempt to give an art education in theological colleges ; 
8, the throwing open of degrees granted in St. David's 
College to students from other institutions in the Prin- 
cipality ; 9, a scheme by which the best boys and girls from 
elementary schools can be drafted into grammar schools, and 
from thence into colleges.” 
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REV. EDWARD WHITE oN toe CONDITIONS 
OF SPIRITUAL POWER. 


Tux following is the address delivered to the students of 
Hackney College, by the Rev. Edward White, of Kentish- 
town, at the opening of the new session as referred to else- 
where :— ) 

GrentTLemeENn,—I cannot hope to offer anything this even- 
ing which you have not often heard before; yet, perhaps, 
any person who has been long engaged in a special work 
may, if he has loved it, contribute, by a few observations 
from his own point of view, at least some fresh interest to 
the prospect of those who are destined to the same vocation. 
I will, therefore, without further apology, endeavour to cheer 
you up a little at the beginning of this new period of your 
labours. 

First, let us all be thankful together that God, whose 
intellectual gifts to mankind stand next in rank to His 
spiritual gifts, continues to us schools of theological learning, 
where men may attain fitting preparation for the greatest of 
all human employments—that of presbyters in the Church of 
Christ. That this office was instituted by God at the beginning 
of the Gospel is as certain as Christianity itself; and it is no 
less certain that to accomplish its end, by “‘ rightly dividing 
the Wordof Truth,” is to realise solidly the highest con- 
ception that can be formed of a worthy human existence. 
To prepare for this function by fitting consecration, study, 
and discipline as much ennobles youth and early 
manhood as to rush into it without preparation disgraces 
youth and degrades the office. Several influences 
of late years, have I fear, rather tended to lower the ancient 
reverence for the office of a public teacher of religion. Great 
as is the company of worthy ministers of Christ in the 
National Church, there is no small number of young men, 
unfit for any other occupation in the middle classes, who are 
thrust by their friends into this occupation, seemingly with- 
out any spiritual or intellectual vocation whatsoever; who 
are, nevertheless, ordained for the support of a most 
audacious sacerdotalism,—the main support of lay, and 
specially of female, superstition. The influence of these un- 
suitable men, with their worldly ways, their contempt for 
true ministers of Christ who are not of their school or party, 
their signal devotion to lawn-tennis and decorative Chris- 
tianity, with a revived Confessional for their partners in 
these entertainments,—is to lower in the public mind the 
very conception of a minister of Christianity. 

Then, on the other hand, among the Free Churches, there 
has arisen, during the last generation, a reactionary notion, 
that inasmuch as we disclaim the sacerdotal character we 
ought equally to get rid of the ancient reverential feeling 
for the office and dignity of the Ruler and Pastor in the 
Charch of God. The notion has very widely extended that 
the office is one of no special dignity or importance in the 
sight of God or man; so that the knowledge and training of 
almost any amateur or prentice-hand is sufficient for it. 
These ideas have borne fruit in several forms. Plymouth 
Brethrenism has appeared, with its hundred lay-popes, 
each spevially “gifted by the Spirit,“ most of them re- 
markable for loquacious half-knowledge, rather than for 
adequate information or ability, and contradicting one 
another, until chaos itself cries out again for a return to 
order and common sense. Worst of all, these ideas 
have borne fruit amongst ourselves in the too-ready 
admission to the rank or degree of Presbyters of 
not a few who are in no sense fitting teachers and guides 
of souls im an age of general education. And the 
multiplication of such agencies has naturally resulted in two 
consequences :—1l. In diminishing the numbers of spiritual 
and capable men, of some social breeding and position, who 
addict themselves to the ministry of the Word among the 
Nonconformists. If we allow the office of the r to be 
represented as one of little dignity, and requiring only a 
trifling special preparation for it, we must not wonder if the 
pastoral ranks are largely manned with “minor canons,” 
who consider that the training of a city missionary or local 

reacher is an adequate discipline for the eldership; and 2. 

e result has been to vate the temptation to sacer- 
dotal pretension on the other side. Indeed, I regard much 
of the clerical development of recent years only as a mad 
English reaction against the ridiculously imperfect qualifi- 
cations of many who in the Free Churches are set up for 
Teachers and Elders. In no Church-system is it more im- 

rtant than in our own, that the teachers should know a 

ittle more than the disciples ; and when they know less, and 
are less capable men in life, grave disorders ensue, of which 
the adversary is not slow to take advantage. 

Now in no other important functions in life do men endure 
the pretensions of unqualified and untrained practitioners. 
Imagine the feelings of a long trainful of people on the 
Great Western Railway, if informed at Paddington that the 
engine was going to be driven across country by an amateur 
engineer. It is the same in Law and Physic and Architec- 
ture. Even the handicraft trades all require a long appren- 
ticeship, and the weightier the interests confided to men’s 
keeping, the longer and the more complicated becomes the 
discipline before full confidence is conceded. It is only in 
the most important of all functions—in teaching the mean- 
ing of a prolonged historical revelation; in explaining a 
series of books, every line of which is liable to be wrongly 

uoted as a Divine authority for some absurd error or del - 
sion; in administering the affairs of the Church of Godina 
free system, where every man counts for a power; in direct- 
ing and dealing with souls in an age of doubt and difficulty— 
that English people sometimes seem ready to acknowledge 
as competent and “accredited pastors, men who would 
quite unable to make a mark in any other occupation. There 
are numerous clever amateurs in departments of life, and 
they have their right place in the world. Indeed, special 
knowledge has for its object to develop the faculties of those 
who have it not, faculties which ought to find some suitable 
outlet for their energies. God bless all honest amateurs in 
all departments, teach them to find suitable work under 
the limitations of their knowledge and Only let not 
half knowledge set up for oq ty with that which nearer 


completeness. For as a rule the world’s busisness is not | 
carried on by amateurs, but by men ially trained for their 
— functions, and this was clearly Christ's intention for 

hristianity. Its first pastors and teachers were thoroughly 
inspired men, because they could obtain their preparation 
in no other way; but afterwards they were to “commit the 
truth to faithful men who should be able to teach others 
also. And it was the inefficient condition of the theological 
schools of the second and third centuries, departing from the 
careful study of the Scriptures, and allying themselves with 
the rubbishing rhetorical education of the declining Empire, 
which y gave rise to an t but finely draped 
hierarchy, and a swarm of ambitious hierarchs, who pre- 
pared the Church for the Papal A y. Be thankful, 
therefore, for the opportunity here given, if not of 
all becoming great sch , yet at least of wy y ight 
conception of what a properly-qualified teacher of the Bible 
revelation really is, of learning the safe and rational modes 
of dealing with a series of books, at once ancient 
and Asiatic ; of studying those languages which bring you 
in direct contact with the original documents of the Gospel ; 
of forming some acquaintance with tbe past ages of Christen- 
dom, and with those thousands of saints, and scholars, and 
heroes departed, whose memory throws an everlasting light 
upon the present and the future. The chief thing which a 
man gives is his tone; and the same is true of a college. 
And if you can carry hence a lofty conception of |your office 
and its endless work, along with a humble estimate of your- 
self, you are certain, with God’s blessing, to do pretty well, 
whether in town or country. To live in the atmosphere of 
the Infinite Love will make life glorious anywhere. 

The next thing to which I will venture todraw your at- 
tention, as a matter of fact, is the immense difficulty in our 
day of being thoroughly honest in this highest department 
of industry and effort. The powers of darkness seem to make 
it their object to render integrity of character, both moral 
and intellectual, as difficult as possible for us in this genera- 
tion. Mr. Buckle says, in reviewing the political and eccle- 
siastical history of England, that there is not such a nation 
of liars and hypocrites on the face of the earth as that which 
has held these islands during recent centuries. (Laughter.) 
We will not go so far as that, but I hold that honesty of a 
high degree, in a social system so artificial as ours, is neither 
easy nor common. Honesty is not a virtue which even 
honest men possess in equal measure, for it differs in degree 
like temperance, frugality, and benevolence. There is the 
honesty which sincerel lieve as it has been taught, but 
inquires no further. There is the honesty which inquires, 
and prudently conceals half its convictions, or —2— 
ar oi conviction; and there is the honesty whic 
inquires after truth, and confesses and promulgates 
its convictions. This last degree of honesty is that 
which is required in the spiritual teacher; never 
more required than in a society where we are trained 
by so many social and domestic influences to avoid 

ose lines of thought which are inconvenient and un- 
remunerative. Here on all sides are Church-systems in 
which the teachers are solemnly sworn as soon as possible, 
either to articles or forms which they have judicial authority 
for not being expected to believe ; or else pledged to implicit 
adhesion to the thinking and speech of former ages ; and 
where ample rewards and punishments await the upholders 
and rejectors of the traditions. There are, I fear, not many 
Church-systems amongst us in which a man in early life is 
heartily encouraged to gaze upon Truth in its very foun- 
tain, to see with his own eyes and handle the word of Life. 
If in the apostolic age there were already some who“ handled 
the Word of God deceitfully (as we have heard to-night) 
to gain the praise of men, or to secure their own ease or 
advancement, there are surely many more of this class in our 
own time. Now I will venture to say that no man really 
loves truth, in the first degree, or deeply loves the God of 
truth, who is afraid of any evidence whatsoever; or who is 
willing to look upon the everlasting Light of truth in blinkers 
fastened on by Authority. He may love very respectable 
Church systems, and systems which comprise a vast amount 
of truth; systems which have produced many learned and 
remarkable men; but he is not perfectly honest unless he 
wishes to know what God has revealed, regardless of con- 
sequences. Now, this intense love of truth—always when 

nuine conjoined with humility of mind—is at once the con- 
ition of receiving further Divine communications, and of 
imparting them with full vigour to our fellow-men. It is 
not conceivable that God will specially teach that man who 
does not hesitate to attempt to “entangle in his talk the 
very Word made flesh, when what that Word declares seems 
to threaten his worldly interest and power. Nothing is 
more striking in the four Gospels than, on one side, Christ’s 
tender compassion for the ignorant multitude ; and, on the 
other, His wrathful indignation against the Scribes and 
Pharisees—the professional teachers of that day—banded 
together by dishonest sympathies and love of the “ praise of 
men.” Christ, like a giant, 4 the crowds of these 
smooth-faced titled h rites to the mouth of hell, and 
shows them the fiery abyss whither they are going. How 
can ye believe, which receive honour one of another, and seek 
not the honour which cometh of God only?” Le serpents, 
ye generation of vipers!” Yet such language is doubtless 
applicable to not a few to-day. The religious teacher is to 
be the organ of the Almighty Instructor ; and He can teach 
only those who are honestly teachable—men willing, on 
sufficient evidence, to abandon tradition for truth, to 
through fire and water for what is really Divine. 
nly that man effectually teaches others who has himself 
been taught of God, and neither can nor will teach any 
soul except one which has been “ converted and has become 
in His hands like a little child.“ The Spirit of God flies 
from the theologian who sinks into a mere advocate or 
barrister, ready to defend almost any cause which comes first 
to hand, if the cause be but arguable and profitable to its 
defenders. 

And this thorough-going honesty is necessary for produc- 
ing deep effects on other souls. None but the man of mus- 
cular integrity reaches for himself profound convictions, and 
none but the man of profound convictions is likely to per- 
suade and inspire other men. In listening to some preachers 
you feel that they may or may not believe what they are 
saying. In listening to other some you feel — — 
that in their heart of hearts they do not realise or believe a 
word of it. In listening to others you know at once that you 
are listening to men who are on fire within with faith and 
intense conviction of truth, and whose lives correspond to 
their speech in earnestness of p And these are the 
only men who reach you. But these do reach you. It is 
simply impossible not to listen tothem. They lay hold on 
your — ae conscience in the name of God, and 
you cannot escape them, When you come near to them you 


‘decline in the enthusiastic stu 


— 
— 
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feel the heat of the internal gold furnace, and you know that 
this Divine fire has been kindled by Almifhty Love. 


This is to say, in other words, that our 8 of deep! 
influencing men's lives is in ion to the depth and 
originality of our own convictions. By originality here I 
do not intend obstinate or wilful eccentricity, but first- 
hand, face-to-face, study of truth in its original fountains. 
What is it that we say to all who wish in these days to 
learn to draw? We say, Tou will never learn so long as 
you draw from copies — so long as you work from pic- 
tures of nature done by other pencils. You must draw from 
the round. You must draw from life and nature itself. 
You must try to see for yourself, and to set down what you 
see, and then you will soon learn to produce the effect of 
truth on your paper or jeanvas. And you must learn 
to look at nature with steady, penetrating gaze, as if you 
meant to see it. If you go on for ever copying even the 
great masters, you will die without painting one picture 
which will move the heart by its ty. It is just the 
same with the study of Divine Truth. The vse of teachers 
is immense; but it is chiefly to teach you this—to inspire 
a passionate „ after the vision of Truth itself. But 
this is not the drift ofall training. Not a few wish to train 
us to see only what they see, or rather not to see at all ex- 
cept through their eyes. This will never do, if we wish to 
move men. Direct intercourse with God, with nature, with 
Christ, with humanity—this, nothing less than this, will 
turn out teachers “ thoroughly furnished to all works.” 
You may listen to a parrot repeating what it has been 
taught to say all day long, and never feel that you have got 
any further; and if your soul is an ecclesiastical parrot 
repeating what you have been taught, without intense con- 
viction gained by original vision, and insight, and study, 
men will never get any further by your means. It will 
never be said of you, even in a lower degree, “They were 
astonished at his doctrine, for his word was with power. He 
taught as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” If 
you cry day and night, “ I beseech Thee show me Thy glory,“ 

ou will be permitted to see some of the splendours of the 

ajesty of God, to feel the rock of the earthquake as it 
rends the mountains around, and, better still, since the 
Lord is not in the tempest, to hear that silent, tender voice 
in which onward comes the Lord. After that will be 
ready for the battle with Ahab and Jezebel and the priests 
of Baal, and the end, after a long conflict, will be the chariot 


of fire, which will carry you to the everlasting transfigura- 


tion of heaven. 

And now I should like to saya word on the relations 
between our Independency, and this honest action of the 
soul in learning and teaching. Independency, no doubt, 
suffers from its own special weaknesses and diseases. It is 
but an imperfect attempt to reproduce the Apostolic Church 
system, but the fragmen truth which it embodies seems 
to me to be of priceless and in value in our times. 
It may be that there are many of the human race who can- 
not think at all except in large companies, and who, there- 
fore, find their pro lace in eccl sal systems which 
are called ‘‘ conn For such minds the business of 
thinking, in the sense of inv on, was performed and 
finished by their Church-founders centuries or ons 
ago, and ever since synods or conferences of cl have kept 
strict watch over the — which goes by the name of 
“believing” in their flocks. Any insurrectionary spirit of 
inquiry deviating from the beaten track is at once put down 
by authority, as of the nature of heresy, and this as reso- 
lutely among Protestants as among Roman Catholics. The 
very idea of individual original research dies out of such 
communities, and as for progressive knowledge of Reve- 
lation it is ed as atemptation of the Evil One even to 
imagine it. Now in such stereot Church systems there 
may be undoubtedly spiritual life, often of a sweet and 
tender quality, and much respectability of character, but 
great spiritual power is wy impossible. The people 
gradually grow all alike ; their clergy become all men of one 
type, down to their hosen and their hats ; and if there is any 
private Ue it is “ wrought in secret, in dark places of 
the earth.“ If it should appear, it is at once anathematised 
or banished to the ends of the earth. It is simply affectin 
to consider how many myriads of the English people are held 
in intellectual immobi ity by such intellectual systems as 
these. But Providence, in compassion for our nation and 
the world, raised up soon after the Reformation, or per- 
mitted to arise, INDEPENDENCcY ; and the very essence of this 
is—as distinct from Presbyterianisms and Episcopacies—to 
encourage the individual vision of God, to leave some large 
space for the action ef the individual mind and conscience, 
to inspire this incessant, direct study of the original records 
of revelation on which spiritual power so much depends, and to 
run all the risks of error and danger attending such freedom. 

A man of large information and judgment, whose ex- 
perience of what is going on in England entitles him to an 
opinion, recently expressed to me his conviction that lookin 
broadly over the country, and king generally, he foun 
that the strongest movers of spiritual thought and life every- 
where in the provinces, were not the ministers of any of the 
Churches, but active laymen and able women, of different 
intellectual ranks. Iam disposed to think that there is 
some shadow of truth in this observation. Clerics in all 
Churches are so fettered by secondary considerations and 
environments that the impulse towards really free and 
honest thought, and speech, and action in Divine things is 
checked on all sides either by false modesty or by prudence. 
Now, if we rightly understand our position as ministers of 
truth in Independent Churches, there is no reason why this 
should be said of us. It is quite true, perhaps, that during 
the last thirty years, no (deep national spiritual movement 
in England can be traced to the action or influence of an 
Independent minister. No spiritual power of a leading or 
commanding quality has been developed among us. We 
have shared, for the most part, in the respectable spiritual 
mediocrity of the sects which are governed by hierarchies 
and synods. But it is not to our honour that this 
isso. For we enjoy a safe and rational freedom, under 
which all spiritual energies are possible, if we yield our- 
selves up unreservedly to the guidance of God's Spirit of 
truth and grace. Now, I may be wrong, but I attribute this 
lack of that conspicuous spiritual energy, which used to be 
the characteristic of r to a gradual but sensible 

y of the Holy Scriptures. 
These Free Churches, which ought tobe, and might * the 
chief teachers of theo and religion in England, if the 
stood in the counsel of the Lord, and listened to His Word, 
have sunk too much into an unworthy dependence—have 
they not ?—upon thinking done in the Anglican Communion, 
and far too often by the extreme Broad Church party, rather 
than by the Evangelical and Catholic. Now, if wa are to have 
ecclesiastical nonoonformity at all, let there be at least 
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some originality and independence in its her and deeper 
thinking as ool as in its outward — — And the 
only originality and independence which are worth 
speaking of are those which belong to men who re- 
solve on seeing with their own eyes, if God permit, this 
heavenly vision of truth. Many of our younger people 
have subsisted intellectually of late years far too much 
on the writings of men belonging to other Churches, and 
who do not, very often, understand the first conditions of 
Biblizal criticism, or, indeed, profess its elementary qualifica- 
tions—I mean its spiritual qualifications. As it is with the 

reception of beauty, so it is with the — of spiritual 

uth. There must be the sense of uty, there must be 
the spiritual sense which is the chief condition for the 
discernment of truth “the faculty Divine.“ Such is the 
holy nature of that Divine Revelation which is enshrined 
and hidden in the Scriptures that itis vain for men of mere 
technical ability or critical sharpness to reach, or even to 
touch it. It is time to speak out. Why, there are not a 
few of the great lights of the Extreme Left in the Broad 
Church Party, both German and English commentators, 
men who live amidst an endless display of linguistic and 
learned furniture, who have no more spiritual perception 
than so heathen ; and their internal heathenism and 
alienation from the life of God accounts for the ignorance 
which is in them as to their critical conclusions. Take the 
crucial case of the controversy on the fourth gospel. Of 
course I know pretty well what can be truly said 
of the 1 of its Greek, in a few minute 
grammati forms, over that of the Apocalypse, and 
the rarity of citations from it in the sixty years 
following the downfall of Jerusalem, of both which 


phenomena a good account can be given; but consider what 


is the alternative position taken by the man who holds that 
its Johannine origin is thoroughly disproved. Here is a 
book clearly professing to be written by St. John, the disciple 
of the — 2 in real truth it is, we are told, the work of 
a forger of the second century, i.c.—say what you will—a 
man capable of deceiving the Church and the world on the 
most sacred themes ; capable, I will add, of the most impious 
of frauds—a “ pious”’ one. Well, a man who can believe 
that the writer of the report of the Discourse at the Last 
Supper was an im ostor and a liar, a forger of documents, 
is capable of believing anything. A man whose critical faculty 
is so wholly destitute of a spiritual edge, has no claim to 
authority in the Church of God. Yetan elaborate displa 
of verbal scholarship, joined in not a few instances with muc 
confidence in assertion, has succeeded in dictating unbelief or 
doubt, where a vigorous spiritual perception, along with 
competent scholarship, should have set aside summarily the 
a ara of men, the reasons of whose zeal against St. 
John’s Gospel are only too obvious. 

When the Bible ceases to be much studied as a whole, 
men may easily lose their faith in its individual portions, 
ustas a man who will not look at the general facts and 

the of geology might easily fall back upon the notions of 
the flood and its effects held by our forefathers. I think 
there are signs in England of the rise of a school of Biblical 
criticism, in which the learning and acuteness shall be in- 
formed by a more ardent spiritual life, a school which is 
making head daily, both against Popery and Scepticism. 
There is no more spiteful and narrow sect in this country 
than that which has for some years specially assumed the 
raise of “Breadth.” Dear friends, the Gospel of the 
race of God, that Gospel which this College was instituted 
to advance, is still the only power which reaches and re- 
claims the souls of sinful men; and it is no narrower than 
it was when it rose out of the infinite depths and 
breadths of God's Spirit; no weaker than it was at the 
Reformation, when it crushed, like an avalanche, both 
Popery and Socinianism. But then the men who expounded 
it were first of all men of God, and scholars only in the second 
And in all this I am thinking not chiefly of truths 
which, as Robert Robinson said to the Mayflower Pilgrims, 
— still break forth, after ages of concealment, from 
God's Holy Word,“ but of what Howe calls “ those grand and 
ancient and received truths’’ of the Divine Incarnation, and 
the Atonement of the Son of God, and the regenerating 
and sanctifying work of His Holy Spirit. Depend upon it, 
if these at any time seem to us worn out superstitions, it is 
not because by stiff winking we have blotted out the sun, 
but because our “eyes we have closed,” and we are not 
spiritual men to whom God can reveal His glory. 

The sum of what I have submitted to you —＋—— the 
ancient lesson that earnest prayer is one- of successful 
theological study. The Independent Churches accept the 
whole Bible as the basis of belief in Redemption, and they do 
not accept even their own traditions as co-ordinate autho- 
rities, much less those of other churches. The Independent 
Churches are willing to have the whole Biblerightly explained 
to them, historically, critically, spiritually. "Christ is every- 
where there, the Christ of the Past, the Present, and the 
Future. But to open the Scriptures, they must be dealt 
with consecutively, and in order. To learn so to deal with 
them is the work of a lifetime, but it may be effectually 
begun here. The grand requisite for this study is a martyr- 
we honesty of mind. Rightly to “ divide the Word of 
Truth ” is sometimes to expose yourself in modern England to 
be crucified ; but to the cross you must go, and quietly too, 
and God will be with you there. I believe, however, that 
there are no religious societies in Europe where such 
thorough honesty and simplicity of purpose, if com- 
bined with a spiritual intention, is so welcome; 
so close is the connection between settled freedom 
and the development of truth. But the condition of 
real knowledge and profound conviction is that we must be 
ourselves ‘‘ taught of God,” and in order to this we must 
intensely desire to be so taught. We must resolve on 
attaining direct and independent knowledge from God. Even 
the oldest and best-known truths we must learn to believe 
afresh for ourselves, from God, from Christ, from the Spirit 
of God. Thus only can we deeply affect other minds and 
wills. And this determination to see and to touch for our- 
selves the Christ—or, at least, the hem of His shining gar- 
ment—will not render us ungrateful or irreverent to our 
helpers. It will redouble our affection to our teachers. 
Above all, we must understand that the well-spring of a 
victorious criticism is in the spiritual life, apart from which 
a man may come to disbelieve gradually the whole revelation 
of God the more closely he studies its letter. 

Our ae. is a pe ane, to be God's instruments in 

on work of abolishing sin and death. Our work 

is to hecaptain of the Salvation Army—by all means to “save 
some.” Ihave 22 referred in this phrase to what 
may seem to many t most illiterate form of modern evan- 
Kas zeal. But scholars have something to learn from un- 
ed andignorant men. Exact knowledge is good; critical 


and speculative ability is . Bat these alone will not touch 
men’s hearts. There . intense moral earnestness. 
There must be emotion, there must be compassion, and the 
special Divine gift of tenderness, there must be a genuine 
desire to save souls. The light that isto shine must not be 
a cold electric light in shales,—it must be the light of 
true love, which wins while it illuminates, and melts while 
it reveals the truth. How many of our ministers, who are for- 
ever describing the true Gospel, might take a leaf as to 
preaching it out of Daniel Quorm and Mr. Haslam. When 
we have made men feel that Jesus loved them, we can dis- 
pense with all other evidences of Christianity, and are using 
a lever which will move the world. 

To your books then, dear friends, with fresh energy ; and 
to your knees, with ceaseless prayers to the illumining 
Spirit, that He will make you “able ministers of the New 
Covenant,” workmen that know both worlds, know God and 
Humanity, Christ, and the Scriptures. And then your 
labour will not be in vainin the Lord, for having turned 
many to righteousness you and they shall shine in the stars 
for ever and ever. 


NOTES FROM VICTORIA. 
[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. | 
Metsourne, July 8, 1880. 


Events move rapidly here. It takes you a few years to 
make an effective move against the Jingoes, but we often 
to create a political epoch in a few months, and 
sometimes even in a few weeks. Such has been the case 
just now. The newly-elected Assembly died almost as soon 
as it was born, like the “ birth-strangled babe sung about 
in Macbeth. The cause of this is that Mr. Service, who suc- 
ceeded Mr. Berry as Premier, when the latter was defeated 
on his appeal to the country, failed to carry his Reform Bill 
in the Assembly. He immediately applied for a dissolution, 
which was granted, and here we are again,“ as the clown 
says. After the succession of schemes which have come 
before the country, and the monstrous floods of talk which 
have been let loose—after, too, the injurious effects upon the 
whole community which this said scheming and talking have 
brought about, everyone, excepting the trading agitators, 
who find in “burning questions a means of comfortably 
warming themselves, is heartily sick and tired of the matter. 
As far as I can see, the le whom Independents here call 
“ Constitutional Liberals (but whom your “ Occasional Cor- 
respondent would regard as having no part or lot in the 
matter of Liberalism, and as being still in the gall of Con- 
servative bitterness and the bond of Conservative iniquity) 
think the new Premier’s scheme a reasonable settlement of 
our difficulties. Its provisions in brief are as follows :— 
(1) The popularisation of the Upper House, increasing the 
electors for it from 30,000 to 120,000, and decreasing the pro- 
perty qualification of its members; (2) in the event of a 
measure being passed in two successive sessions of the As- 
sembly and twice rejected by the Council, a double dissolu- 
tion ; (3) in the event of the two Houses not ing on the 
measure, after being returned to the new Parliament, a joint 
vote to decide the question; (4) the Legislative Council to 
have the power to object to any item in the Estimates not 
for the ordinary service of the year, and to request that it be 
sent up in a separate Bill; (5) the Legislative Council not 
to have the power to reject an Appropriation Bill. 

Mr. Berry, as leader of the Opposition, has put forth a 
manifesto displaying the outlines of a new scheme, the 
fourth he has been father to, and quite unlike all his other 
legislative progeny. A few days will decide the issues be- 
tween the parties ; and it is devoutly to be hoped this reform 
question will soon be out of the way, for it isa perfect block 
in the wheels of the State coach ; and until it is out of the 
way progress will be impossible, 

We read with great interest your (once our) Mr. Jones’s 
characteristic speech at the Colonial Missionary Society's 
meeting. We hope you willall profit much by his simple but 
greatly needed instructions in Australian geography, and we 
are pleased that he has such fragrant recollections of the 
land of the South. 

Since Mr. Kent went over to “the Church,” two of our 
younger ministers have seceded, both of whom were in our 
college. I think, too, one of the students who had not com- 

leted his course, went over awhile ago. You must attri- 
bute something of this to the influence of Dr. Moorhouse 
(the Anglican Bishop of Melbourne), quite an exceptional 
man. He not only wields great influence over public opinion 
by his powerfully conceived and powerfully delivered plat- 
form addresses; but he appeals to the popular imagination 
by his fine presence, manly bearing, and feats of physical 
endurance. It is fair, however, to say that all I have 
named as ing over, were not getting on as well as they 
would have ik among us. Considering prosperity in the 
light of numerical increase, I see little ground for expect- 
ing it here, unless other causes come into operation. Quite 
recently we closed up a mission station, after spending a 
good deal of money on it; and several other places have 
been abandoned in past = Considering prosperity in the 
light of the extension of our principles we may claim to be 
succeeding, since our maxims in regard to liberty of conscience 
and the spiritual nature of the Christian fellowship are 
certainly more fully recognised by other denominations than 
at any previous time. 

A band of four desperadoes, after defying the police for 
nearly two years, and committing several cold-blooded 
murders, was surrounded in an hotel at a place called Glen- 
rowan. One was wounded and captured ; one shot dead ; and 
with a view of dislodging the two remaining, the shanty in 
which they had taken refuge was burned. The four men 
were provided with rude steel armour, covering chest and 
back and reaching below the knees, and — bullet-proof. 
Each man carried about 100 pounds of metal. When your 
English readers peruse the details in the papers which their 
friends send them, do not let them think the affair is a fair 
sample of the general social life of Victoria. It is quite a 
phenomenal episode. The Kellys” (as the gang was 
called) were more than A skilful and audacious, the 
leader in particular displaying a large amount of misdirected 
ability. And notwithstanding all their skill and audacity 
they were eventually run to earth. 

From Sunday, June 27, to Monday, July 5, in Melbourne and 
nearly all the suburbs, and over a great part of the country 
the ikes Centenary was celebrated. We had sacred 
concerts, services of song, flower-services, conferences, Sun- 
day-sermons, 4c. The Wesleyan Sunday-school Union, 
Church of England Institute, and Presbyterian Sunday- 
school Committee joined the Victorian Sunday-school Union 
in promoting the movement, which was attended with a 
cousiderable measure of success. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


Tae Eccuresiastican Tiras Rent Law.—The statute of 
the 6th and 7th William IV., chap. 71, giving the Ecclesi- 
astical authorities power to seize and distrain upon the goods 
of the incoming tenant for arrears of tithes due from the 
outgoing tenant, has just been put into operation at Tarvin, 
a village a short distance from Chester. A twelvemonth 
since Mr. Edmund Ellwood, auctioneer, of Broom-bank, 
Tarvin, entered into possession of a field which had origi- 
nally been tenanted by Mr. Willis, a farmer. At the close, a 
few weeks ago, of the first year of occupation Mr. Ellwood 
received from Messrs. Davies and Stephens, the agents of 
the Rev. William Bryans, vicar of Tarvin, a demand for 
one year’s tithe rent on the field, amounting to 9s. 2d., and 
a further demand for the same sum in respect of arrears. 
Mr. Ellwood represented to Messrs. Davies and Stephens 


that as he had been in ion of the field only a twelve- 
month, it was impossible for him to be in arrears. The 
agents then explained to him that when he took possession 
of the field he made himself responsible in ecclesiastical law 
for the tithe rent arrears. Mr. Willis also denounced the 
claim as unjust, and declined to pay it. On the 19th of 
June Mr. Ellwood received a prin notice, saying that as 
Messrs. Davies and Stephens had made repeated applications 
to him for the tithe rent due, they were under the necessity 
of saying that unlessthe same was paid within a week the 
necessary notices in destraint would be served. On the 
28th he received notice of distraint at the expiration of ten 
days, and demanding in additionto the tithe rent 2s. 6d. 
cost of the notice. Mr. Ellwood applied for time to consider 
the matter, which was granted by one of the partners, 
while the other, in ignorance, it would appear, put the law 
in operation, for on the 27th of August a sheriff’s officer and 
bailiff arrived from Liv and distrained on a rick of hay 
belonging to Mr. Ellwood. Feeling thathe had carried his 
protest far enough, Mr, Ellwood paid the sheriff's officer the 
entire tithe rent ch due from himself and the outgoing 
tenant as well as the law costs incurred. It should be men- 
tioned that in one of the communications that passed from 
the agents to Mr. Ellwood they say, “If you will ask Mr. 
Willis to pay his share, 98. 2d., aud send us your proportion 
also, we will give a receipt in full. The law forbids us ask 
Mr. Willis, but you can do 80.“ The matter has exci 
some considerable feeling. 

Tue Covenanters.—A covenanting commemoration of 
the sufferers on the Bass Rock was held on the East Links, 
North Berwick, on Saturday. The Rev. Dr. Moir Porteous, 
who was one of the speakers, said they were met to com- 
memorate the noble struggle which went on in Scotland 
200 years ago. It was fitting that before these services 
passed over, and nearly a hundred of them had been held 
over the length and breadth of Scotland, one should be 
held in the neighbourhood of the Rock, which stood as a 
sentinel at the mouth of the Forth, and was a standing 
witness for the Word of Godand the testimony held by their 
fathers. It was ae mage to tell how many were imprison- 
ed on the Bass, as they were sentenced in companies, but 
many names had been preserved, such as Fraser of Brae, 
Hog of Kiltearn, Peden, the prophet, and John Blackadder. 

More Irish Mrractes.—Yet another series of ap- 
paritions is reported. An account is given in the Free- 
man’s Journal of alleged apparitions at Knockmore, 
within five miles of Balina. The most wonderful ap- 
paritions are said to have taken place. An old woman 
named Molowney says she saw visions on three 
different occasions. According,“ says the writer, “to the 
testimony of hundreds—the only name given, however, 
being that of the old woman, Molowney—on Sunday last, 
after the Communion, a statue of the Virgin Mary, bearing 
a child in her arms, appeared against the front wall of the 
altar, where it remained for some minutes.” Later in the 
day, on another part of the chapel, over one of the 
stations, a figure of the Virgin appeared, and raised her 
hand several times as if blessing the people; but the most 
wonderful manifestations are said to have occurred 
on Tuesday evening, the Feast of the Nativity of the 
Virgin. While the priest was reciting the rosary a man 
45 — pably and visibly on the altar. The apparition 
is believed to have been that of the Saviour Himself. He is 
described as of beautiful appearance, having a profusion of 
curled hair over His forehead. It is said He went round 
the officiating clergyman, looking intently at him and bowing 
towards him. Accompanying this apparition were figures 
of Saint John and Saint Joseph. The Virgin ap 
several times, and generally accompanied by angels.” The 
writer says that he spoke to the parish priest, the Rev. John 
Conway, who replied that he bad ne personal experience of 
the visions, but that, indeed, very strong statements had 
been made. On the occasion of the writer’s visit to the 
chapel, which was at night, a hand ap against the 
altar, at least so “a respectable man told him,” and occa- 
sionally a dim halo of light passed round the chapel, and was 
followed by the shadows of “two persons, which were 
brought out in strange distinctness’’ upon the wall, and 
which passed with a peculiar movement from the south wall 
till they stood cloee by the altar, from the steps of which the 
ag was watching them intently, while at the same time 

e beseeched the people not to become unduly excited, but 
to pray and to thank God for this special manifestation. 

Revicious LIBERTY IN THE Bavearic Istanps.—Letters 
from Minorca to El Comercio states that the Protestant 
preacher who was the object of the intolerant manifesta- 
tion with which all the Press has been occupied, sought 
permission on the 10th of August of the local authority to 
celebrate, during the days 14th and 15th, Divine worskip 
according to the evangelical rite. The alcalde replied, re- 
fusing permission, under the pretext that the premises where 
the said worship was to be celebrated belonged to a society, 
and, therefore, could not be utilised for the object, and 
although the Protestant minister accredited in writing the 
permission of the proprietor of the locality and of the pre- 
sident of the society, the alcalde maintained his refusal, 
contending that only a portion of the associates agreed with 
the views of the missionary. These (says La Opinion of 
Madrid) are the results of the liberty which we enjoy under 
the paternal government of Senor Canovas. An alcalde 
interferes in the interior affairs of a society which has its 
autonomy conceded by the law, and can perform within its 
house any act not discordant with it nor contrary to morals, 
but the authority interferes on the ground that there are 
associates who are not agreed upon the act authorised by 
the president of the same. Here was no other law than the 
caprice of that Senor Alcalde. 
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RECON him, he would rather have declined the | between 4,000 and 5,000, not one of whom had long a journey, and for so kin residi 
** 1 honour than accepted it. (Hear, hear.) Dr. made a fortune by preaching. (“ Hear, over their esting in 1 
‘ Morris could point to twenty-five years’ | hear,” and laughter.) But their Master had | all whom it concerned—(laughter)—from the 


On Wednesday last a large and influential 
gathering of old and present students and 


others in in the day’s proceedings 
met in the li of the college in order to 
present Pri Morris, D.D., with tokens 
of high i of his long and distin- 


guished services to the denomination for the 
last twenty-five years as Principal of this 
college. 

Another pleasing incident was the presen- 
tation to the Rev. R. Thomas, of Hanover, 
Mon., of his it in oil, as a mark of 
esteem from his friends for his interest in the 
institution and his previously founding the 
Thomas Scholarship in connection with it. 


Duri Professor Morris’ principalship, 
Brecon College has experienced only success, 
the ing given being of a high order, 


fitting the students to occupy, as many of 
them do, positions of high honour and re- 
sponsibility. Up to the present time 196 
students have had the great privilege of 
attending the Principal’s lectures; 107 of 
these are stationed in Wales in the Welsh 
ministry, thirty-four in the English ministry, 
seven labour in America and the colonies, six 
are missionaries, and forty-two students now 
live in the institution. Dr. Morris is a 
preacher and writer of great power and 
ability, and as tutor he stands in the first 
rank of eminence. 

Dr. Kennedy, of London, presided, and 
amongst those present were vs. Dr. T. 
Rees, Swansea; R. Thomas, over; D. 
Edwards, Gower; J. B. Jones, B.A., Brecon ; 
W. Griffiths, Beaufort; Prof. Rowlands, B.A., 
Prof. W. Oliver, M.A.; J. N. Richards, Peny- 

; T. Evans, Talgarth; W. Davies, 
landilo; R. Morgan, St. Chars; W. Jansen 
Davies, Cleckheaton, York; P. H. Davies, 
Burnley ; R. T. Howell, Malvern Link; D. 
Thomss, Llangynidr; G. T. Smith, D. E. 


Williams, Henllan; Rees] Jones, Aber; D. C. 
Jones, B ; ‘Thos. Phillips, Builth; 
J. H. Davies, Bethel; P. . Thomas, 


Penarth; J. Griffiths, Newport; Thomas 
Thomas, Libanus; D. A. Griffith, Garth; 
Daniel Jones, Wickham Market; W. Emlyn 
Jones, Morriston; T. Johns, Llanelly; Wm. 
Edwards, Aberdare ; T. E. Davies, Cross Inn; 
B. Evans, Neath; Messrs. Roberts, Ponty- 

ridd; Jones, Llanwrtyd; Beddoe, Nelson ; 

arris, Sunny Bridge; Frater, Brecon ; and 
others. 

The presentation to Dr. Morris consisted of 
a portrait in oil by Mrs. Parminter, of 
Swansea, a beautifully illuminated address 
on vellum, encased in a gilt frame, and a 
purse of money—the whole value being about 


The presentation to Rev. R. Thomas was 
an oil portrait of himself. Both portraits are 
now hung in the dining-hall of the college. 

The Rev. Dax mL Jones having offered 
prayer, 

The Cuareman said he did not expect to 
be called upon to take the chair, but simply 
to say a few words in the course of the pro- 
ceedings; however, he would act upon a 
principle which he would inculcate upon 
every young man—the principle of doing 
what one was bid when lawful so to do. They 
were there to fulfila Divine command that 
day—to give honour to whom honour was 
due. (Applause.) In rendering honour they 
must be on their guard against giving to man 
the honour due to the Great Master. (Hear, 
hear.) Our Lord reproved the Pharisees, 
and told them they could not believe because 
they sought honour from man, not from 

; if any seek honour from man, he hoped 
they would disallow it; still, when man de- 
voted gifts, whether of intellect or property 
to the service of Christ, they were honourin 
Christ by honouring His servants. (Ap — 
They read in the Epistles of Paul of a 
brother whose praise was in all the churches 
—Paul was not above this, but was deeply 
sensible of affection, and was gratified when 
he could speak of a brother as one whose 
Praise was in all the churches. They need 
not fear encroaching on the honour of their 
Master when rendering that afternoon the 
honour due to a man whose praise was in 
all the churches. Referring to honoured 
friends present, he said one of them, Rev. R. 
Thomas, the chairman for the year, had 
bestowed upon the college a gift which would 
perpetuate his name, and be valued by the 
students of the college after he (the donor) 
had gone to his fathers, not altogether on 
account of its pecuniary value, butasit afforded 
a valuable stimulus to all aspiring students. 
( Applause.) As to his friend, Dr. Morris— 
(loud applause)—he could now call him 
Doctor —renewed applause)—not that he 
attached any great importance to a doctor- 
— When some men were called doctors 
he felt a desire to unrobe himself of the double 
doctorship conferred upon him, and almost 
feared that really the undoctored men would 
be the men of the future; but he did not 
believe there were any students now in 
college, or who had gone out of it, but were 
prepared to support the doctorship conferred 
upon their principal. (Applause.) He re- 
membered that Dr. Hamilton, when a doctor- 
ship was offered to him, asked whether the pub- 
lic were prepared to give it; in that case he was 
prepared totakeit. Such was the case there 
to-day. He believed that Dr. Morris, if he was 
not assured that the honour conferred upon 
him had met with the entire + pee of the 
brethren in the ministry, and all who knew 


useful, zealous, honoured service, and 
a man who could fill the theological 
chair for twenty-five years as Dr. Morris had 
done might well wear the title of D.D. or any 
other honour the public might confer upon 
him. (Ap a It did not become him 
to speak 57 Dr. Morris's coll labours. He 
(the speaker) had now been visiting the col- 
lege for thirty years—a few years before the 
commencement of Dr. Morris’s principalship 
—he had an opportunity of knowing the 
quality of Dr. Morris’s work as well as any 
one—the students excepted—and one thing 
struck him was Dr. Morris’s mode of teach- 
ing, especially his wonderful power of adapta. 
tion to the uliar circumstances of the 
times. He referred especially to the choice 
and taking up of the new books exciting 
attention with respect to which he was pre- 
pared to keep abreast with the times, and 
give the students the benefit of his own 
thoughts. The speaker here referred to 
different modes of training adopted by dif- 
ferent tutors, and referred to Dr. Chalmers, 
at whose feet he (the speaker) sat, and he 
never listened to that great man without 
carrying away some great truths which stuck 
to him even now, for Dr. Chalmers spoke in 
his class-room with the same wonderful power 
and eloquence as he would when addressing 
5,000 in an amphitheatre. He had found 
Dr. Morris very full of knowledge, and had 
seldom touched a topic upon which he had 
not an opinion, and a reason for his opinion. 
He left this college year after year, and 
although Dr. Morris was present, he did not 
hesitate to say he had carried away from 
Brecon College important thoughts, which 
had been of great service to him in his own 
studies. He had spoken of Dr. Morris as 
abreast with the times, and being acquainted 
with the thinking of the times. Now, the 
thinking of the present time was very erratic 
and dan us. It was what they called very 
advanced thinking, although the meaning of 
this word advanced, as here applied, he had 
tried in vain to understand. Whatever it 
meant, it was not what Dr. Morris would 
claim a title to. (Hear, hear.) He was not 
advanced as some men were in these days. 
(Laughter.) He rejecteda great deal of if 
as unsound and untrue, and yet he was not 
an old fogey.“ ughter.) He proved all 
things, and held ast only that which was 

. His friend, Dr. Morris, sifted what 
was advanced, and did not shut himself out 
from any light, come whence it may; 
he thought for himself, and taught his stu- 
dents to do the same. ir cage In 
touching upon the difficulty of Dr. Morris’s 
position, the rev. Doctor pointed out that 
for twenty-five years the Principal had 
retained the full confidence of the committee 
of the college. By mutual forbearance and 
tact he had so managed the affairs of the 
college that he had gained the affection and 
respect of all. Another difficulty was with 
the students; they were men—even Welsh- 
men—and it was not the Psalmist alone who 
thought himself above his master. (Laugh- 
ter.) Kelts were very impulsive (and he was 
a Kelt), the least submissive to law and 
order as the old Galatians were. Well, Dr. 
Morris had to do with a generation of Keltic 
students, and somehow he had for twenty- 
five years been able so to manage the affairs 
of the house as to gain the affection, the con- 
fidence, and honour of all in the house, and 
those who had left it. That was a great 
moral triumph. (Applause.) In conclusion, 
Dr. Kennedy ah that Dr. Morris might 
be spared for many years to teach and rule 
—he used the latter word emphatically—in 
that house, and he hoped that when the end 
came—and it would be some day or another 
—Dr. Morris would be able to look upon the 
Master whom he had served all these years 
of his ministerial life, and commit himself 
into His hands, conscious, though humbly 
conscious, that he had been able, not in 


strength of his own, to do what he had, and he | 


trusted he would hear that Master say, 
„Woll done, good and faithful servant ; enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” (Loud ap- 
pleuse.) 

The Rev. W. Emtyn Jones then read the 
address to Dr. Morris, which was loudly 
cheered. He was glad to hear the cheers for 
him, whom they that day delighted to hononr., 
He was proud to address his old tutor as Dr. 
Morris. He had to add that, as one of the 
secretaries, his appeals had met with a hearty 
response—from old students and from the 
public, notwithstanding the bad times, and 
the fact that there were four other testi- 
monials of a similar nature on foot at the 
same time. As secretaries to the move- 
ment, they had done their best from a sense 
of duty and debt to Dr. Morris, feeling that 
they were working for a man of God, and 
were devoutly thankful they had been privi- 
leged to sit at his feet. (Hear, hear.) 

During a short lapse in the proceedings, 
Dr. Rees, of Swansea, rose to present his 
portrait to the Rev. R. Thomas, the chair- 
man for the year, of whom he spoke as an 
able and respected minister of forty-four 

ears’ standing. His friend, Mr. Thomas, 
had laboured ; now Providence had 
smiled upon him, and he was a wealthy man 
—wealth honestly and honourably obtained, 
but not by preaching the Gospel. The rey. 
Doctor remembered four generations of Non- 
conformist ministers, numbering altogether 


been remarkably kind, had given them all 


except, he trusted, a good name. (Hear, 
hear.) Dr. Rees, in referring to Mr. Thomas’ 
noble use of his wealth, remarked that he 
was educated at Brecon College, and had not 
forgotten the institution, but had founded a 
scholarship, which many generations of 
Kelts, perhaps 1,000 years hence, would 
enjoy—(applause)—and Mr. Thomas’s name 
would live in connection with this act if he 
had nothing else to keep his name alive. 


1 oe yal 
The Rev. R. Tonus, in acknowledging 
the presentation, observed that there were 
some journeys in life they would never for- 
get. There were two in his—one being his 
first journey to this college forty-seven years 
ago; the other was that journey to-day. 
(Applause.) He advised those present to do 
what they could for their Master whilst they 
were alive, and not leave it until after they 
were dead. (Hear, hear.) He had found more 
pleasure in founding the scholarship than 
anything he had ever done in his life. (Ap- 
lause.) It was with very great pleasure, 
— received the portrait at their hands, 
he presented the same to the college. (Re- 
newed applause. ) 

Mr. Tnonas Wittiams, J. P., Merthyr, (the 
treasurer of the fund), then presented to Dr. 
Morris a purse containing the pecuniary 
portion of the gifts subscribed for that gentle- 
man. The amovnt already received—he ex- 

ted more—was £405 118. and he was sure 

r. Morris would not measure the esteem 
they had for him by the amount sub- 
scribed. The portrait cost £42, the address 
£12, and the incidental expenses were 
212 14s. 44d. He had great pleasure 
in handing Dr. Morris a purse containing 
£838 odd, and he felt they were that day 
paying honour to whom honour was due. He 
(the speaker) had been a member of the 
committee for thirty years, and for twenty- 
five years had been as faithful as anyone 
present. (Hear, hear.) He had had intercourse 
with the Doctor often and often, but never 
found a difficulty cropping up between them. 
The more he knew him, the deeper he loved 
him. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Thomas Johns, of Llanelly, the 
other secretary, then suitably presented Dr. 
Morris with the it. 

The Rev. Dr. Morris, who was most 
heartily cheered, in rising to acknowledge the 
presentations, observed that he found that a 
very formidable occasion,and he hardly knew 
how to face it. He was deeply sensible of 
the honour done him by those who were con- 
cerned in getting up this testimonial. He 
felt gratified it came from numerous friends 
whom he held in very high regard, not a few 
of them men of eminence in the denomina- 
tion; but he was specially gratified that it 
came from so many of his own students, past 
and present. (Hear, hear.) Of the latter he 
might say whatever had happened they had 
always shown an affectionate regard for their 
old tutor. (Applause.) He must confess 
that when he had heard of the presentation 
being set on foot, he was agreeably surprised, 
for he had never dreamt of anything of the 
kind; nor that he had any doubt of the kind- 
ness and generosity of his friends, but that he 
never claimed for himself more than a fair 
share of personal merit. Of course, human 
nature liked appreciation, and he did not deny 
that there was a great deal of human nature 
in him. (Hear, hear.) As the poet said, “I 
am a man, and nothing human is foreign to 
me.” He thanked God that He had given 
him favour in the eyes of so many friends 
with whom he had to do, and had given 
him such ample proofs of it on that occasion. 
He thanked them very much for their desire 
to perpetuate his name in connection with 
the college when he was no longer among 
the living; the portrait did equal honour to 
the skill and genius of the fair artist. That 
beautiful address—deautiful in form and sub- 
stance, in sentiment and spirit—contained 
many kind words. He would not affect to criti- 
cise it; it would be uncourteous to contra. 
dict any part of it, but it seemed to him that 
love was handling the pen which wrote that 
address and influencing the mind which 
idealised it. He also valued the kindness 
which had filled that handsome purse; its 
contents were of great value to him, he was 
not a rich man, and it would be of great ser. 
vice to him and his family in the future. 
(Hear, hear.) He thanked them very much 
for it. In fact. he had received abundant 
honour, and in variety; and he thanked all 
the originators—those who took care of it 
and laboured hard. Mr. Williams (the 
treasurer) never spared himself in any good 
work, and he was an honour to his denomi- 
nation. (Applause.) There was one absent 
whom he would thank, Rev. E. Herber Evans, 
the chairman of the movement, whose name 
was a household word in Wales, and even in 
England. He prayed God to spare his precious 
life. (Hear, hear.) The secretaries of the fund 
were two of his old students, Revs. W. Emlyn 
Jones and Thomas Johns—men whom he held 
in high regard, and whoshed a lustre on their 
Alma Mater. (Applause.) He thankéd all 
who were there that day from Yorkshire and 
Lancashire and various parts of Wales, and 
he thanked Dr. Kennely, who was a power 
both by tongue and pen, for having come so 


bottom of his heart, but chiefly he desired to 


they needed, and most of them would pass thank God; and he would “bless the Lord 
away without leaving behind them anything | with all his soul“ for having brought him to 


that work. It never entered into the visions 
of his (the speaker's) young ambition to 
aspire to a tutorship. He was alarmed and 
astonished when asked to accept it. How- 
ever, he accepted the responsibility, and now 
that he looked back upon a quarter of a cen- 
tury in that momentous service, he hoped he 
had not t his strength in vain. (Ap- 
— e liked the work, and was never 

appier than when in the class-room or pre- 
paring for his students; and if sometimes a 
storm had arisen, he acted on St. Paul's 
principle, Except he abide in the ship,“ &0. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Of course, where 
there were men there was friction; in com- 
mittees, in churches, in the State; and no trials 
had come to him which were not common to 
other men; but he was thankful to say he 
found no personal enmities where he might 
expect enmity, and sooner or later they all 
gave him a p in their hearts. ( Applause.) 
They always admitted he was honest, perhaps 
stupidly honest. (Laughter.) However, he 
hoped he would soon lose all the stupidity— 
(renewed laughter)—and have all the honesty 


left after all. In twenty-five years more he 
might then expect to be a eot tutor. 
(Applause and laughter.) Dr. Morris referred 


to the title of D.D., which had been sent him 
from America. Having referred to his re- 
luctance to wear this degree, and the pressure 
that had been put upon him by his friends to 
do so, Dr. Morris said he did so that he might 
not give offence to his kind friends, and 
thought it would be ee oe of him to tell 
them in America on t presentation day 
that he did not value their title. (Hear, 
hear.) He felt also that he would disappoint 
the constituents of the college, who seemed 
very much pleased to find their Princi 
reckoned — Doctors of Divinity. (Ap- 
plause) There was one thing wanting to 
complete the happiness of that — ; 
there was one sweet face, one dear presence 
missing. She would have rejoiced with a joy 
equal to his own; but she was not there; sho 
was gone. The audience was deeply moved 
at these touching references to the late Mra. 
Morris, and tears freely flowed as Dr. Morris 
resumed his seat. 


Dr. Kennepy adduced one 2 proof of 
the singular efficiency of Dr. Morris’s teach- 


ing; and the flexibility of his mind, if he 
might so speak. He referred to the great suc- 
cess of Brecon College studenta—seven of 
them—in the recent Senatus Academicus 
Examination. He was startled when ho 
found Brecon prepared to enter so many stu- 
dents, and surprised at the solid success of 
the students. He would tell the studenta 
they owed it to the dauntless perseverance 
and ability of their principal. (Applause.) 
The rev. doctor also referred to the Burials 
Bill, and urged vpon Welsh Nonconformists 
to be alive to the responsibilities resting upon 
them; not a few political consequences 
might flow from this Bill. (Hear, hear.) He 
hoped they would not grasp this conceasion 
bie right, rather —in a spirit of triumph 
over their Church friends. ö Hear, hear.) He 
hoped Brecon College would minister, as in 
the past, to the welfare of the ministry, and 
the ministry would do all it could to promote 
spiritual Christianity and practical morality 
among the people. (Applause.) 

Professors Row.Lanps and OLIVER pro 
and seconded a vote of thanks to the officers 
of the testimonial fund, as also to Dr. Ken- 
nedy for presiding. 

After a few remarks from Rev. W. 
Epwarps, Aberdare, the doxology was sung, 
and the proceedings closed with the benedic- 
tion. 

The company then proceeded to the dining- 
hall to see the two portraits, where they were 
hung in company with the portraits of other 
eminent friends of the college. 


— — 


THe Rev. Grores VERRALL, of Bromley, 
Kent, a veteran minister, has passed away, after 
a brief illness, at the age of eighty-three years, 
Mr. Verrall was the pastor of the Congregational 
Charch at Bromley during a lengthened period 
having gone thither in May, 1837, and continu 
in the pastorate until 1858, when he resigned. 
Mr. Verrall wae a native of Lewes, and was 
attached in early life to the Charch of England. 
He was brought under the earnest influence of 
the gospel as preached in the Countess of 
Huntingdons Chapel in that town. Coming to 
London in 1829, and commencing business, Mr. 
Verrall was a member of the church at Hanover 
Chapel, Peckham, under the pastorate of Dr. 
Collyer. He devoted himself assidaonsly to 
Christian work in connection with the doctor, 
and rose very high in his estimation. Having 
hecome accustomed to preaching, he made the 

uaintance of the small cause at Bromley, 
and was elected minister there. Mr. Verrall, 
shortly after going wo Bromley, bought the 
house in which he lived for more than for 
years, and in which he died, on Sunday last, 
enjvying the respect of all who knew him. For 
the whole of this time, and longer, Mr. Verrall 
was a consistent total abstainer. We under- 
stand that several societies will receive legacies 
under his will. We may mention, as among 
the number, the Bible, Religious Tract, Home 
Missionary, and London Missionary Societies : 
also the Lewisham and Milton Mount Schools. 
We may add that Mr. Verrall was the fathor 
of the Rev. R. T. Verrall, the respected 
secretary of the Pastors’ Retiring Fund. 
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ought to dismiss from its considera- MR. BROWN IN HYDE. all good gifts for himself and family where 
IRISH CONGREGATIONAL UN ae tion the suggested amalgamation, and] The Cheshire Herald devotes considerable | they had — (Cheers.) 
BxLrasr, Tuesday Morning. he believed that if they expressed an | space to the account of the meeting held by The Rev. J. De Kewer WILIANSG seconded 
Sprcrat interest attaches to the meetings opinion in its favour, that expression of | the Rev. J. J. Brown in the Hyde Market- the vote of thanks. He felt great admiration 


of the Irish Congregational Union appointed 
to be held this week in Belfast, in conse- 
quence of the discussion which has been 
raised with regard to the work of the Irish 
Evangelical Society. This Society has for 
some time been in a very unsatisfactory 
financial position; and, indeed, from the first 
it has never received the amount of support 
which its work—that of assisting in the 
spread of evangelical truth in connection 
with the ecclesiastical — of Congre- 
gationalism in Ireland—might have been 
expected to secure from English Congrega- 
tionalists. The average income has been 
about £2,500 per annum—an amount 80 
inadequate to the requirements of the en- 
gagements upon which the Society has entered 
that a debt of about £1,500 has alread 
accumulated, and this is being increased, 
notwithstanding various efforts in the way of 
increasing funds and of reducing expendi- 
ture, at the rate of about £400 a- year. 
Under these circumstances, the question has 
been asked whether it would not be desirable 
to seek the amalgamation of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society with the larger organisation 
of the English Church-Aid and Home Mis- 
sio Society, or whether in some other 
way the efficiency and the resources of this 
society might not be increased. Communi- 
cations on the subject were opened with the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
and couasel and help were asked by the 
officers of the Irish Evangelical Society. One 
result of these communications was a Con- 
ference held this morning in Belfast, in the 
schoolroom of the Clifton-park Congre- 
gational Church of this city. The Conference 
was attended, on behalf of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, by the Rev. W. Cuthbertson, 
B. A., and Mr. A. J. 1 — of London; 
on behalf of the Irish Evangelical Society, 
4 the Rev. E. J. Hartland, Mr. M. H. 
bershon, and the Secretary, the Rev. W. W. 
Jubb; and on behalf of the Irish Congrega- 
tional Union, by about sixteen ministers and 
delegates. The chair was taken by Dr. 
Collins, of Dublin, and the 8 were 
opened with prayer. Mr. Jubb then stated. 
in, a clear and forcible manner, the cir- 
cumstances which had led to the Con- 
ference, and the subjects specially requiring 
the consideration of those present. He 
ve an outline of the position of the 
rish Evangelical Society, mentioning the 
facts already alluded to, and stating that he 
felt that the time had come when the ques- 
tion must somehow be forced upon the Eng- 
lish . churches whether they 
would take up the work of evangelisation in 
Ireland in real earnest, or whether they would 
leave it to other sections of the Christian 
Church. In his judgment the income of the 
Irish — Society was not more than 
25 per cent. of what it ought to be, if it was 
to 2 its work efficiently. He knew that even 
among many leading — laymen 
in England there existed considerable scep- 
ticism as to whether Congregationalists 
had any ial mission in Ireland, and 
at least a doubt as to the desirability of 
continuing such efforts as had n 
ut forth. This scepticism, however, was 
e believed very k ly the result of 
ignorance, and he had found on several 
occasions that it had been entirely removed 
by a clear, simple statement of the facts of 
the case. One great obstacle to the diffusion 
of such information was the difficulty of 
getting pulpits and platforms in England 
laced at their disposal for this purpose. 
he Irish Evangelical Society was one of a 
number of small societies, which were con- 
tinually ring ministers and deacons 
with applications for aid, and whose various 
claims were a source of great perplexity to 
those who had the — , — collections. 
Referring to the suggestion of the incorpora- 
tion of this society with the Church-Aid 
Society, Mr. Jubb was strongly disposed to 
advocate the adoption of that course : first, 
because by this means the working expenses 
of the society—which, however, were not ex- 
cessive as compared with those of other 
small societies—would be thus reduced ; and 
secondly and chiefly, because the Irish work 
would by this means have a better chance of 
being brought fully and fairly before the 
English churches. The Rev. E. J. Hartland, 
gecretary of the Church Aid Society, ro- 
marked that the constitution of that society 
entirely shut out all who were not members 
of the Co ational Union of England and 
Wales, and that, therefore, unless that con- 
stitution were fundamentally changed, the 
work of the Irish Evangelical Society could 
not to be taken up in the manner su ted. 
Such a change of constitution might no 
doubt be made, but he did not think that the 
time had yet come forit. English churches 
had not yet become sufficiently familiarised 
and brought into sympathy with the idea of 
the work proposed by a national Church Aid 
Society to be induced to give it their hearty 
and general mages, and therefore the idea 
of including Irish Missionsin the Church Aid 
S-heme was, in his opinion, premature. The 
Rev. W. Cuthbertson did not think, notwith- 
standing Mr. Hartland’s no doubt accurate 
statement of the ease, that the Conference 
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opinion would have weight with the Council 
of the Church Aid Society. He reminded 
the members of the erence, however, 
that he and Mr. Shepheard, as representing 
the Special Committee of the English Con- 
gregational Union, were there specially with 
a view to obtaining information as to the 
actual state of the Congregational work in 
Ireland, and that it was most important that 
such information should be given. The Rev. 
S. J. Whitmee, of Dublin, gave his testimony 
as to the need of the work of Congregational- 
ism in that city and in Ireland generally. He 
believed that there was a bright future for their 
work. He urged that it would be inexpedient 
to throw the responsibility of that work upon 
the Irish Churches, —1 that they needed 
English sympathy and support. If the 
Church-Aid Society would undertake their 
work, he believed that that society would be 
the gainer by it, for they could tell stories of 
evangelical enterprise in Ireland which would 
_— interest English congregations. The 

v. S. Hadden, of Donaghy, as the pastor of 
a rural district, then powerfully pleaded the 
importance of Congregational work. The 
difficulties in the way of Protestant evan- 
gelical efforts in the country districts were 
simply appalling, and such efforts, he re- 
gretted to say, were frequently opposed by 
Presbyterian ministers and by the proud 
Methodists.” Since the Methodists and 
the Primitive Methodists of Ireland had 
been amalgamated, their rural work 
had to a large extent been abandoned, 


and they now confined their efforts 
ogg, | to the ve towns and cities, 
The Plymouth Brethren had been doing a 


good work by the preaching of the Gospel in 
is neighbourhood, but they had been 
—— by many influential minis- 
ters. e people—Roman Catholic as well 
as nominally Protestant—were very generally 
ready to listen to the Gospel, and, indeed, 
not a few of them were longing for it. Mr. 
Hadden went on to say that he had found 
more sympathy with Gospel efforts among 
Episcopalian Christians than among Metho- 
dists or Presbyterians. He was himself in 
the habit of conducting cottage meetings at 
fourteen different stations, at which * 
40 and 50 to 100 people would gather to 
listen to the p He urged the great 
importance of the work of the Irish Evan- 
elical Society, and of a ter degree of 
rmony between it and the Irish Con- 
gregational Union in the prosecution of their 
undertaking—the evangelisation of Ireland. 
Various other speakers continued the discus- 
sion, which was prolonged until about two 
o'clock, the Conference having met at eleven. 
The unanimous feeling was strongly in 
favour of the work of the Irish Evangelical 
Society, and of the importance of its being 
continued at least until the way should be 
opened for its amalgamation with the Church- 
Aid Society. A resolution of hearty thauks 
to the deputation from the Special Committee 
of the Congregational Union of England and 
Wales was unanimously adopted. The first 
ublic meeting of the Irish Congregational 
Union will be held this (Tuesday) evening, 
and the sittings, will be continued on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 


LIBERATION SOCIETY MEETINGS, 


MR. GEO. KEARLEY IN DURHAM AND 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


Suripon, Co. Durnam.—On Monday, Sep- 
tember 6th, a large meeting of miners was 
held in this popu ous township, under the 
presidency of Mr. Henry Brown. A vigorous 
address was delivered by Mr. Kearley, and a 
resolution in favour of Disestablishment and 
Disendowment was pro and seconded by 
two local residents, and carried with only six 
dissentients. 

Spennymoor, Co. Durnam.—Tuesday, 7th, 
a similar gathering assembled in the Market- 
place, Tudhoe Grange, when Rev. L. Stafford 
presided, and Mr. Kearley was unanimously 
thanked for his lecture,—spirited speeches iu 
approval following. 

— Co. Durnam.—Wednesday, Sth, a 
still larger meeting of miners and general 
residents. Mr. H. B. S. Thompson, of New- 
castle, took the chair, and Mr. Kearley’s 
address was heard with much interest and 
orderly attention. 

Buirtx, NortHumper.tannp. — Thursday, 
9th, under the chairmanship of Dr. Trotter, 
of Bedlington, commenced by him in a gpeech 
of singular clearness and ability. a very 
numerous assembly listened to Mr. Kearley. 
A strong resolution, moved by the Chairman 
and seconded by Mr. Thomas Messen, was 
passed, affirming the justice and advantage 
of freeing the Church from the State. 

Rorusury, NORTHUMBERLAND.— Friday, 
10th. 
hindered the proposed open-air meeting in 
the Market-place of this beautiful rural town. 
The long room of the hotel was quickl 
secured, and a considerable audience, wit 


and objects of the Liberation Society. A 
vote of thanks to the lecturer and to the 
chairman (Mr. H. B. 8. Thompson) was 


moved by Mr. Craig, seconded by Mr. W. IT. 
Graham, and oarried unanimously: 


A sudden change to heavy rain 


growing manifestations of approval, listened 
to Mr. Kearley’s explanations of the work 


lace. The chair was occupied by Mr. James 

eard, who was supported by the Rev. J. J. 
Brown, of Bradford, lecturer to the Liberation 
Society ; Mr. Alexander, of Manchester, the 
secretary; Mr. T. Cook, Mr. J. Dunn, and 
other gentlemen. The Chairman, in opening 
the meeting, said it was not held in any 
spirit of enmity towards the Church of 
England; but Dissenters had no need to 
fear any inferiority of position to Church- 
men; they were able to hold their own, and 
were fortunate in having clergymen who 
commanded affection and respect from 
Churchmen and Dissenters alike. They, 
however, wanted to remove the Church from 
State patronage and control, because to do so 
would be to set them free from bonds which 
they themselves had long ago discarded, and 
open to them an extended field of usefulness 
and a purer and freer life. There was an 
argument, which to his mind was an extremely 
important one—viz., that the union between 
Church and State, whether seen in their own 
country or in any other, was not only a misfor- 
tune for the State, but also a trove hehe are for 
the Church. Mr. Brown’s address was received 
with applause. Mr. T. Cook and Mr. F. 
Alexander followed. 


HACKNEY COLLEGE. 


Tux inaugural meeting of the session at 
this college was held last Thursday evening. 
Tea and coffee were served in the dining- 
room previous to the meeting, which was 
held in the library under the presidency of 
Professor McAll, supported by Professors 
Christie and Johnson, the Revs. J. V. 
Mummery, J. De Kewer Williams, J. 
Nunn, &. 

A hymn having been sung, a portion of 
Scripture was read by Professor Christie, and 
prayer was offered by Professor Johnson. 

Professor Mert said: Thus early in the 
proceedings of this meeting it is deemed 
natural and proper that reference should be 
made to the circumstance that you do not 
find this institution to-night in the position 
in which it very lately was, in consequence 
of the removal from our staff of professors of 
Professor Turner, who for so many years, ten 
in number, was connected with us in this in- 
stitution, and with whom our relations have 
been exceedingly gratifying and amicable. 
Mr. Turner is now entering upon a more con- 
spicuous position, in which he will be very 
useful, and one in which we trust he will find 
everything tend to his comfort and pros- 
— He has accepted the position of Pro- 

essor of Moral Philosophy and Church His- 
— in the Lancashire Independent College, 
and he will be glad to know that there will 
be no injury suffered by our own students, 
for whom we are called upon in the first place 
to care, the committee having secured accep- 
table help temporarily in the following man- 
ner. The subjects which Mr. Turner dealt 
with will be discharged so far as moral philo- 
sophy is concerned by Mr. Vaughan Pryce ; so 
far as the higher classics, by Professor John- 
son, of New College; and other subjects by 
Dr. Evans, of New College. Followed as Mr. 
Turner is by the most kind wishes for all con- 
nected with this institution, he will find great 
satisfaction in the assurance that the college 
does not suffer in its efficiency by his removal. 

Mr. E. Viney (treasurer) said they were 
taken wy be rise when they heard that Mr. 
Turner een invited to take a chair at 
Lancashire College. He was only expressing 
the feeling of the committee, and of the 
students who had passed through the college 
under his tutorship, in saying that Mr. 
Turner had secured the confidence and esteem 
of the students. (Cheers.) He trusted that 
in his new sphere of action he would have 
equal and enlarged success, and that God 
would prosper and bless him. 

After the singing of another hymn, and 
prayer by Mr. Murray, the CHarrMAn called 
upon the Rev. Edward White to address the 
students. 

Mr. Wuire then delivered the address, 
given elsewhere, which was very attentively 
listened to, and received with much applause. 

Professor McA. spoke of the great value 
of the admirable address with which Mr. 
White had favoured them, and he hoped 
they would have the opportunity of reading 
in print. 

he Rev. J. Nunn was very happy to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to Mr. White, who was 
an old friend of his, they being pastors in the 
same neighbourhood, and in his conversa- 
tion and discourse there was the same out- 
spokenness and love of truth which he had 
shown in the address. He always felt it good 
to be with Mr. White, for if a man was to 
teach others he must think for himself and be 
true to himself, or else his doctrine would 
not be effective with others. He thanked bim 
for the good words he had spoken, and he was 
quite sure that the students would feel the 
better for the advice given to them, and go to 
their studies desiring that God's spirit might 
be with them. They were beginning the 
sessiou under exceptional circumstances, but 
the committee had made arrangements for 
carrying on the studies of the house, and he 
was thankful to those gentlemen who had 
come to their help. They regretted that Mr. 
Turner was not with them, and they wished 
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for the paper. which was full of two things he 
liked—so much thought and so much heart. 
There were two sides to everything, and 
among thinkers there were two classes— 
optimists and pessimists. He himself inclined 
to the optimist view, but he thought now and 
then that their instructor inclined to the pes- 
simist, but he settled down at last into the 
happy medium. He had had sincere pleasure 
in listening to Mr. White’s address, and the 
students had shown their appreciation of it. 
They were deepl indebted to their friend 
for giving them the result of his forty years 
of observation and reflection. 

Mr. WuIrT#, in responding to the vote, said 
it was a very great delight to him to be 
there, and he wished he had the opportunity 
of making the personal acquaintance of the 
gentlemen he had addressed. He had been 
in the ministry for forty years, and it became 
a matter of the utmost importance to them 
to watch the kind of men who were giving 
themselves to the ministry, for the great 
interests of England and the higher interests 
of civilisation had much to do with that 
question. He prayed that God’s spirit might 
be with them there, and that when the time 
came an opening might be found for each 
where he might pass a happy and joyful life 
in the best of all services. 

A hymn was then sung, and prayer offered 
by the Rev. J. V. Mummery, and the Cuarr- 
MAN pronounced the benediction. 


EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


On Saturday the Queen, accompanied by 
Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, visited 
Deeside. The Royal ty left Balmoral at 
midday, and proceeded by way of Braemar to 
the Linn of Dee, where her Majesty tcok 
some sketches. Earl Spencer left Balmoral 
on Saturday. 

The Court will remain at Balmoral until 
the end of November, returning to Windsor 
for the anniversary of the Prince Consort's 
death, and then leaving for Osborne. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied his sons 
Princes Victor and George to Portsmouth on 
Tuesday, where the latter embarked on 
board the Bacchante, which is about to pro- 
ceed to Vigo to join the Flying Squadron. 
In a few days the Prince and Princess will 
proceed to Abergeldie. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse and several of 
his children, who are coming to this country 
on a visi: to the Queen, are expected to 
arrive in England this day. After a short 
stay at Buckingham Palace they will leave 
for Balmoral. His Royal Highness, while 
in the Highlands, will probably join the 
Prince of Wales in his deer-stalking expedi- 
tions. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, who his 
been at the launch of the Livadia at Glasgow, 
is now in Paris, and will join the Czar's 
yacht at Plymouth. 

The Queen has conferred the honour of the 
Order of the Garter on the Duke of Bedford, 
and approved the appointment of the Earl of 
Dalhousie and Lord Sandhurst as Lords in 
Waiting on her Majesty. Lord Thurlow has 
also been made a Lord in Waiting. 

Mr. Gladstone has addressed a letter to Mr 
J. Cowen, in acknowledgment of a resolu- 
tion passed by the executive committee of the 
Liberal Association of Mid-Lothian on the 
occasion of his recovery from his late illness. 
Mr. Gladstone says he wishes to publicly ex- 
press his hearty gratitude to all those who in 
this and other nations, in every position in 
life, and from every section of political feeling 
among his countrymen have manifested a 
kindly sympathy in his illness and a eincere 
pleasure at his recovery. The recollection of 
such generous feeling can, he says, never be 
1 and it will both cheer and guide him 
the future. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone arrived at Chester 
on Monday evening from Mentmore, and 
though, in compliance with the right hon. 
gentleman’s wish, there was no organi 
welcome, and the time of his arrival had been 
as far as possible kept secret, a number of 
persons assembled at the railway-station to 
meet him. Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone walked 
from the station to the Bishops Palace, 
being heartily cheered in the streets. The 
former walked to Hawarden Castle, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, and Mrs. Gladstone re- 
turned to Hawarden by train. 

Mr. W. E. Forster, M.P., Mrs. Forster, 
and Miss Arnold are spending a few weeks 
at Tenby. 

The Queen has warmly congratulated the 
mother of General Roberts on his success 
at Argandab, and is said to have shown 
her approval of the General’s conduct in a 
more substantial way by according to Mrs. 
Roberts and her daughter permission to oc- 
cupy for life their present apartments at 
Hampton Court. he General is to have a 
good service pension of £50. 

Sir W. V. Harcourt is somewhat ex- 
hausted by his labours during the past 
Session, feels not in good health, and is 
desirous of rest. He had intended visitin 
his constituents at Derby towards the end o 
this month for the purpose of addressing 


them, but he bas written postponing his 
visit until the end of October or beginaing of 
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November, when he will preside at the in- 
auguration of the Derby Liberal Association. 

Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to approve, on the recommendation of the 
Prime Minister, of a pension of £500 a 

ear being ted from the Civil List to 
Tady Stratford de Redcliffe and her unmar- 
ried danghters, with the benefit of survivor- 
ship, in consideration of the long and highly 
disti hed public service of the late Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe. 

In the late Session of Parliament there 
were passed 48 public Acts, 203 local, and 
nine private statutes. 

Asa sign that the politicians of Liverpool 
are not yet tired out, it may be noted that 
there are no fewer than 26,886 claims and 
objections to be considered before the bar- 
risters appointed to revise the electoral roll. 

The revising barristers appointed to revise 
the lists of voters for elections for members 
to serve in Parliament, will hold their various 
Courts for that purpose for county voters 
between September 20 and October 31, and 
for borough voters between September 15 and 
October 31. 

Mr. Tracy Turnerelli is at present en- 
gaged in considering the advisability of pro- 
secuting his claims to the Tracy peerage and 
estates. 

The Times thinks there is “real ground 
for looking forward with confidence to the 

rospects of trade in the immediate future. 

he prosperity of the past season, the mode- 
rate level of prices, the soundness of credit, 
the prevalent feeling of confidence, and the 
bountiful harvest, form an unusual combina- 
tion of favourable circumstances; the result 
seems hardly open to doubt. 

It is stated that the Irish harvest over a 

t breadth of the cropped area is now 

oused and safe, and the yield is satisfactory, 

in some crops abundant, the potatoes particu- 
larly so. 

Sir P. Egerton, M.P., speaking at an agri- 
cultural gathering on Wednesday, put some 
very telling figures before his hearers. Re- 
ferring to the harvest, the hon. baronet said 
the superior quantity and quality of this 
year’s crops represented a gain to the country 
of between fifty and sixty millions sterling. 

The Earl of derdale has intimated to 
his tenants that those under old leases are to 
have the privilege of killing hares and rabbits 
accorded by the Ground Game Act to new 
tenants. Other Scotch landowners, including 
the Earl of Aberdeen, have made a similar 
concession. 

Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, of Gairloch, in a 
circular intimating that he will grant to 
tenants under existing leases the benefits of 
the Ground Game Act, says: “ As the design 
of the Act is confessedly to afford tenant- 
farmers protection from the damage which 
hares and rabbits must occasion to their 
crops, I trust I may entertain the hope that 
the privileges now intimated will be exercised 
only in attaining this object.” 

Mr. Fawcett has recently a 4 

tifying testimony to the feeling wit 
which he is regarded in India. In March 
last some of the native inhabitants of Bom- 
bay sent £250 to be devoted towards defray- 
ing Mr. Fawcett’s election expenses; and 
they have just sent over to England for his 
acceptance a silver tea service and salver of 
Cutch work, enclosed in a carved wood case, 
also of native manufacture. The service and 
the case are beautiful specimens of the artistic 
excellence of Indian workmanship. The case 
is inscribed :—‘“ Presented to the Right 
Honourable Henry Fawcett, M.P., bY is 
native friends and admirers in Bombay, India. 
June, 1880.” 

Mr. Arthur Bass, M.P., has been thrown 
from his horse at Glenquoich, Inverness- 
shire, and has sustained serious injuries. 

The foundation-stone of a public free 
library was laid on Monday at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Mr. Cowen, M.P., gave an address on 
the occasion, and amongst those present were 
the Earl of Durham, Mr. Albert Grey, M.P., 
Mr. Burt, M.P., Sir C. Trevelyan, and Pro- 
fessor Leoni Levi. In the evening a public 
meeting was held, and Mr. Cowen, who pre- 
sided, spoke on the greatly-improved means 
of obtaining knowledge in the present day as 
compared with former times. 

The cricket match between England and 
Australia at the Oval ended on Friday even- 
ing in a victory for England by five wickets. 
The Australian eleven finished their second 
innings for 327, having made a total in their 
two innings of 476, against 420 made by their 
opponents in one innings. The English eleven 
had thus 57 to win, and this they did not accom- 
plish until they had lost six wickets. It is 
stated that the Australians cleared, as their 
share of the match at the Oval, the sum of 
£1,400, or £170 per man. The same team 
played a match with eighteen of the Clydes- 
dale Club at the Titwood-park Ground, on 
Friday and Saturday. It resulted in a draw 
in favour of the eighteen, who scored in their 
first innings 224, against 111 scored by their 
opponents. In their second innings the 
Australians made 47 with the loss of one 
wicket. The last match of the Australian 
cricketers in England, will be played at 
the Crystal Palace, on Monday, the 27th 
of September, and the two following days, 
against a professional English eleven. The 
English eleven will include Morley, Barnes, 
and Mycroft. 

Dr. Campbell, a London physician, was 
drowned at Coatham, Redcar, on Thursday. 
Several other persons were in the water at 


the time, amo them being two uths 
named n Durham. Dr. Campbell 
had returned to his bathing machine, when 
he was asked by the elder Robson to assist 
his brother Charles, who had been caught in 
a current, and was then struggling in the 
water. Dr. Campbell at once took out a life- 
buoy to Robson, and then swam towards the 
shore. When he had got about twenty yards 
he called out to Robson to help him, but 
Robson, owing to the strong current, was 
unable to do so. A boat tnen came up and 
took Robson on board, but before it could 
reach Dr. Campbell he threw up his hands 
and disappeared. He was an excellent 
swimmer, and must have been seized with 
cramp. 

Mr. Nares, of London, bas had a strange 
experience. He was on board the Princess 
Alice when that vessel sank in the muddy 
Thames with its living freight. He suc- 
ceeded in swimming ashore with a lady whom 
he erroneously supposed to be his wife. Mrs. 
Nares was drowned, and he subsequently 
married the rescued lady. On Thursday, at 
Exmouth, Mr. Nares again had another 
narrow escape of drowning. He and two 
others went out shrimping in a boat. The boat 
struck a rock and capsized. His two com- 
panions were drowned, and Mr. Nares was 
once more saved. 

The thirteenth annual Trades’ Union Con- 
gress was commenced on Monday in the 
An ient Concert Rooms, Dublin. Mr. H. 
Slttery took the chair at the opening of the 
Congress, Mr. J. Murphy, of Dublin, being 
subsequently elected president. Mr. Broad- 
hurst, M.P., read the report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee. About 120 delegates 
were present. Amongst the subjects to be 
discussed at the Congress, which will be con- 
cluded on Saturday next, are the reform of 
the magistracy, the application of the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Act of 1879 to Scotland 
and Ireland, codification of the criminal law, 
and of the laws summarily administered in 

tty sessions, reform of the jury law by 
owering the qualification of jurors, the in- 
crease of the number of factory and workshop 
inspectors, abolition of imprisonment for debt, 
certificates of competency for men in ch 
of steam engines, representation of labour in 
Parliament, reform of the land laws, the as- 
similation of the county to the borough 
franchise, and the extension of the hours of 


lling. 

An extraordinary attempt to blow up a 
train has just been made on the London and 
North-Western Railway. A quantity of 
dynamite, with a contrivance for exploding it, 
was discovered on Monday morning on the 
line near Bushey. An early express train, 
which had over the spot, appears to 
have owel its safety to the “jar” of the 
train having shaken the exploding apparatus 
off the line. 

A general strike in the nail-making districts 
of Staffordshire and East Worcestershire 
began on Saturday. Nearly 30,000 nailers 
ceased to work, but not for long. In conse- 

uence of the nailmakers in the Halesowen 
istrict refusing to co-operate, the strike has 
been abandoned. 
FOREIGN. 


Great p is being made with the 
building of the Hotel de Ville, Paris. Nearly 
1,250 workmen of all classes are employed 
in this task, including 150 carvers in stone. 

The pestilential state of the atmosphere in 
Paris during the last few weeks has been 
attracting serious attention, and the Muni- 
cipality have at length published a long 
apology through the Havas Agency to show 
that the sewers are not to blame. There 
had been no rain for six weeks to k of, 
and there are 80,000 cesspools in Paris, to 
which the evil is to be traced. 


It is reported from Paris that Mdlle. Sarah 
221 now engaged in a dispute with 
the United States on a question of inter- 
national law. Forty-seven dresses, which 
Mdlle. Bernhardt has asserted are part of 
her stock-in-trade as an actress, have been 
detained by the Customs authorities at New 
York, as exceeding reasonable privilege, and 
a protest against this course has been lodged 
by Mdlle. Bernhardt. 


The German military manceuvres were con- 
tinued on Saturday on the plain that lies 
south of Berlin, and at a distance of about 
ten miles from the capital. The manwuvres 
consisted of an attack on a skeleton enemy, 
consisting of some battalions to represent 
sixteen battalions of foot, twenty-four squad- 
rons of horse, and twelve batteries. The 
weather was magnificent, and a large crowd 
of spectators on foot, in carriages, and in 
carts, had assembled to watch the operations. 
The Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of Con- 
naught, Sir Garnet Wolseley, and several 
English officers were in the Emperor’s suite. 
All the foreign officers, diplomatists, and 
other guests, to the number of 360, were in- 
vited to dine with the Emperor at the Royal 
Castle after the parade on Friday, and the 
day finished with a grand gala jéte at the 
Opera. 

The manceuvres of the Austrian army in 
Galicia ended on Friday, when the Emperor, 
who had been present throughout, compli- 
mented all the branches of the service on 
their marching and their tactics. 

The Italian military manceuvres in Tuscany 
ended on Sunday with a review of two army 
corps before the King in the Campo di Marte 
outside Florence. The reception of the King, 


a Daily News telegram says, was most enthu- 
siastic. 

It is said that some important practical re- 
sults are likely to follow — the Conference 
recently held between Count Maffei and 
General Cialdini. The Italian Cabinet has 
decided upon making advances towards Ger- 
many and Austria, and it is even stated that 
an agent has arrived at Vienna with the con- 
fidential preliminaries of a treaty. 

The report relative to a pro treaty of 
alliance between Russia and France are de- 
clared by the République Francaise to be mere 
idle gossip. 

The semi-official Agence Russe says that 
after the categorical declaration of Lord 
Hartington and Sir Charles Dilke, and the 
dignified language of the Queen's Speech, 
there is nothing to justify the doubts raised 
in some quarters with respect to the under- 
standing between the Powers on foreign 
affairs. This agreement, it says, is more per- 
fect than ever, and nothing but incapacity or 
ill-will can give a pessimist interpretation to 
the communications between the Powers. 

The Queen of Spain gave birth to a 
daughter on Saturday evening, and the 
latest bulletins report that mother and 
child are doing well. The event has 
caused great rejoicings in Madrid, and all 
the customary formalities were observed on 
the occasion. About 250 Spanish and foreign 
persons of rank were assembled in the ante- 
room ajoining the Royal bedchamber, and a 
few moments after the birth King Alfonso 
entered the room and carried the infant Prin- 
cess about to let all see her. It is stated that 
the name of the Princess is to be Mercedes, 
and the Queen is reported to be as well as can 
be expected. 

The Czar has conferred upon Count Melikoff 
the Order of St. Andrew, the highest decor- 
ation bestowed. 

An English traveller, who has recently left 
Constantinople, writes to the Daily News :— 
“ The Bulgarians burnt a Turk alive in his 
garden, near Rustchuk, the day I went 
through. There is no doubt about the facts 
whatever. The motive was greed, He had, 
or was supposed to have, money.” 

The Indian correspondents of the Times 
state that during last week the prospects of 
the crops throughout India, especially in the 
Punjaub and North-Western Provinces, have 
much improved, and the anxiety before felt 
has been relieved. 

Five thousand three hundred emigrants 
landed at New York during August. 

The American co ndent of the Times 
says that Mr. Thomas hes has given the 
name of Rugby to the first town of the 
British colony in Tennessee, of which an 
account has recently been published. 


Dr. Buchanan, of Philadelphia, the fraudu- 
lent oy seller, who arranged a bogus 
suicide by jumping from the ferry-boat on 
the Delaware river on A st 17, has been 
arrested in Michigan. e absconded to 
Canada after his bogus suicide. He was fol- 
lowed by detectives, who captured him at 
St. Claire on the Detroit river on Friday 
night. Buchanan will be brought to Phila- 
delphia for trial. 


The Obelisk presented by the Egyptian 
Government to the United States has — 
safely landed from the steamer in which it 
arrived from Alexandria. 


The New Zealand Parliament has passed 
the Bill for legalising marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister. 

Very strange news comes from Australia. 
There has been quite a severe winter on that 
continent, especially in New South Wales. 
Heavy snow fell on the 20th of July in the 
Braidwood district, lying at least 2ft. deep on 
the roads, and causing great destruction to 
flocks. In the Cooma district one squatter 
lost 500 sheep. In South Australia the cold 
is reported to be intense, and the fall of snow 
on the Flinders Range the heaviest cx- 
perienced for the last twenty years. 


A sad tale of 8 and revenge comes 
from Melbourne. Mr. Macgregor Greer, the 
son of a Presbyterian minister, on the voyage 
out to Australia had occasion to remonstrate 
with his wife on the attentions paid to her by 
M. Soudry, a Frenchman. On arriving in 
Melbourne Mr. Greer endeavoured to obtain 
a divorce, and was recommended to send his 
wife back to England. To this the lady 
objected, avowing her love for M. Soudry. 
Subsequently husband and wife went to the 
Opera House, where M. Soudry came up and 
spoke to them. On this Mr. Greer fired at 
him with a revolver, shooting him in the 
head, then fired at his wife, the shot striking 
her below the ear and coming out at the 
mouth; again he fired at but missed a friend 
of M. Soudry, and finally shot himself, the 
bullet penetrating to the base of the brain. 
At the latest advices Mr. Greer was dew, 
Mrs. Greer was in a dangerous condition, 
but M. Soudry was likely to recover. 


We understand that Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton will publish during the present 
month, in one volume, impl. Svo, ‘‘ The Con- 

gationalism of the last Three Hundred 
ears, as seen in its Literature,” by Dr. 
Henry Martyn Dexter; “The Atonement, 
and other Discourses, by Thomas Cooper; 
„New Zealand, Past and Present, a Hand- 
book for Emigrants,” by James Buller; also 
“The Cup of Consolation,” with an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D. D. 


—= 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tae Lameetu Batas Winter Meetinas 
(19th Series). —On Saturday evening about a 
hundred of the workers at these meetings met 
for tea and conference at the lecture-hall 
of h-road Congregational Church—the 
Rev. G. M. Murphy in the chair. Letters were 
read from Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Sir J.C. 
Lawrence, M. P., Mr. Alderman M’ Arthur, 
M.P., Messrs. J. M. Cook, G. Livesey, C.E., 
&c., promising aid as heretofore. Mr. Andrew 
Dunn said a few words of encouragement. 
The Chairman spoke of the success attending 
the various meetings in town and country 
which have sprung out of the Lambeth gather- 
ings, and stated thet it was contemplated 
instituting Saturday night meetings next 
winter at Brighton. Last winter at the 
Lambeth Baths 179 meetings were held, 
140,000 persons were present, and 1,000 
temperance pledges were taken at a cost, irro- 
spective of the rents, of £322. After a dis- 
cussion, the meeting agreed to the continu- 
ance of the work much upon the old basis. 

Tus Censvus.—The statute for “taking the 
census in England” has just been issued. 
The Local Government Boardis to super- 
intend the taking of the census, and the 
registrars of sub-districts to be formed into 
enumerators’ divisions. The schedules to be 
filled up are to be left at all houses in the 
week ending Saturday, April 2, and the occu- 
pier of the house and the occupier of 
ments to fill up in the schedule all particulars 
(except as to religion) of ns who abode 
in the place on the night of Sunday, April 3rd, 
and the enumerator to collect all such sche- 
dules within his division on the following 
Monday. The penalty for neglect is not to be 
less than 208., and not more than £5. The 
schedules are to be collected from house to 
house, and to be corrected if found to be erro- 
neous. The schedules are to be returned to the 
registrars, and by them to the Registrar-Gen- 
eral for the use of the Government Local 
Board. A penalty of not less than 20s. and 
not more than £5 is tobe imposed for refusing 
information or giving false answers. 

Tun Etxcrion Commissions.—Friday 
night’s Gasette contains the names of the 
Commissioners appointed to make inquiry 
into the existence of corrupt practices at 
Macclesfield, Chester, Gloucester,Canterbury, 
Boston, Oxford, Sandwich, and Knares- 
borough. The Commissioners are as follows: 
—Macclesfield: Mr. Charles Mere- 
wether, Q.C., Mr. John Shortt, and Mr. Albert 
Childers Meysey-Thom Barristers - at-la w. 
Chester: Mr. Arthur mond Collins, Q.C., 
Mr. Alfred Tristram Lawrence, and Mr, 
Frank Lockwood, Barristers-at-Law. Gloucer- 
ter: Mr. John Bridge Aspinall, Q.C., Mr. 
William Robert McConnell, and Mr. Francis 
William Raikes, Barristers-at-Law. Canter- 
bury: Mr. Arthur Charles, Q.C., Mr. Albert 
Venn Dicey, and Mr. Robert Samuel Wright, 
Barristers-at-Law. Boston: Mr. James 
William Bowen, Q.C., Mr. Richard Henn 
Collins, and Mr. William Alexander Lindsay, 
Barristers-at-Law. Oxford: Mr. Lewis 
William Cave, Q.C., Mr. Hugh Cowie, and 
Mr. Edward Ridley, Barristers-at-Law. 
Sandwich: Mr. William Haworth Holl, Q.C., 
Mr. Richard Edward Turner, and Mr. Francis 
Henry Jeune, Barristers-at-Law. Knares- 
borough : Mr. Charles Marshall Griffith, Q.C., 
Mr, Henry Mason Bompas, Q.C., and Mr. 
Charles Crompton, Barrister-at-Law. The 
Attorney General has sug;rested to the Cor- 
rupt Practices Commissioners that the official 
inquiries should take place as early as possible 
—certainly not later than the first week in 
next month. 

Unrortonate Hitcn at A Weppine.— 
On Wednesday, a wedding was to have been 
solemnised at Cannon-street Baptist Chapel, 
Accrington, but at the eleventh hour the 
“ unforeseen inte , and the marri 
was prevented. he pair to be joined fn 
matrimony were Miss Emma, daughter of 
Alderman Entwistle, J.P., of Milnshaw 
House, Accrington, to Mr. J. B. Bardsley, of 
the same town. The preparations for the 
wedding were on a large scale, and the in- 
terest manifested in the event was un- 
usually great, the chapel be crowded eo 
excess. The ceremony was fixed for ten 
o’clock, and a few minutes after that hour 
the carriages containing the bride and bride. 
groom and guesta drove up to the door of 
the chapel. The officiating minister, the 
Rev. C. Williams, took up his position at 
the altar, and everything appeared ready 
for the ceremony, when it was discovered 
that by the provisions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment the wedding could not take place until 
the next day, the required notice not hav- 
ing expired. Of course a i under 
such circumstances would be ill „ in fact 
no wedding at all, and the only alternative 
for the party to take was to return home and 
come again after the expiration of the notice. 
A short service—prayer and the reading of 
a portion of Scripture—was gone through, 
and the con tion, composed mainly of 
the fair sex, as is usual on such occasions, 
gradually dispersed, many of them being 
much disappointed. The “bride” and the 
wedding party generally took the unforeseen 
circumstances in good part. Subsequently 
the arrangements were carried out as if the 
wedding had really taken place. About 
thirty or forty guests sat down to the “ wed- 
ding breakfast,” and in the afternoon a 
large party was driven to Downham, near 


Clitheroe. The wedding took place next day. 
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A Woman’s Inriugnce.—The representa- 


House at 8 : We don’t sell one 
case of wine in Washington now where we 
sold thirty some years ago. Mrs. Hayes’ ‘ no 
wine at State dinners ’ may have sounded easy 
to other people, but it was almost a sound of 
death to the wine trade. Many is the time 
we have sold hundreds of boxes to dealers, 
whom we knew in turn furnished them to the 
Executive Mansion. That trade is entirely 
gone now. Mrs. Hayes having declared 
* wine, of course it became unfashion- 
le in a manner, and its consumption in 
Washington fell off very much. Last winter 
there was not one case of wine sold where 
forty were sold even ten years ago. The 
drinking of wine among men 0 not have 
fallen oft much, but it certainly has among 
ladies. Wine is not necessary now at a 
fashionable party I mean, of course, with the 
office-holding and political classes, who mostly 
drink it about Washin „though it is not 
always kept off the table.” 
Re-aRRANGEMENT OF Exeter Hati.—The 
Builder publishes two plans, showing the 
chief alterations pened to bo made or the 
Young Men's Christian Association, under 
the o submitted by Mr. Alfred R. Pite, 
and which has been determined on. The pro- 
minent features of the scheme are—1. The 
utilisation of the entire basement. 2. 
Ground-floor alterations, appropriating the 
whole area for the association work; this 
would comprise spacious reading-room and 
reference li with arched recesses for 
readers, and glazed screens to corridor, con- 
— — 2 —— * — 
ments for the e ment of the 
leer bal 8. The mezzanine floor still 
reserved in ita entirety for offices, calculated 
to secure a valuable rental, or available at 
any time forclass-rooms. 4. The re-arrange- 
ment of the large hall to secure increased 
accommodation and facility of egress and 
access, for which latter two spacious stair- 
cases are provided, with lavatories accessible 
for festival occasions. In the basement there 
will be a double gymnasium on the north 
side twenty-eight feet in height, with access 
direct to new staircase to Exeter-street and 
ground-floor; a lecture-room on the south 
side, le of — —1— persons, 
and suitable for wpe adjacent 
to class-rooms, and acceasible immediately to 
new staircase from the front lobby of the 
i ht schools, 


necessary class-rooms. The expenditure will 
probably amount to £15,000. 

Tus — Report oF THE PosTMASsTER- 
Gewurat has just been published, and gives 
us, as usual, many N facts and 
figures in connection with that ever-growi 
and, taken on the whole, — 4 — 
institution, the Post Office. During the year 
1,137,997,500 letters were dealt with—a 
number which shows an increase of 2°8 per 
cent. on the previous year. The number of 
r was 114,458,400, or an increase of 

7 per cent. Book-packets and circulars 
have increased by 86 cent., but news- 

rs remain as nearly as possible at the 
res given last year. No less than 1,417 
letters containing coin and articles of value 
were observed which had been posted without 
ration. Exclusive of stamps 
found loose to the number of 72,000, as many 
as 27,224 articles of various kinds esca 
from their covers, and were sent to the 
> pe 7 ae this — being about 
* as in the previous year. 
21,621 letters were posted without any ad- 
dress, among which were 1,141 containing 
cash and bank-notes to the amount of £433, 
and cheques, bills, &c., for £4,251. Twenty- 
five thousand letters were sto on account 
of the objectionable nature of their contents, 
such as lizards, insects, &c., and in 
ye 1 — 4 marlinspike. The business 


- 


ha ment reached £2,800,000. 
Notwithstanding the dulness of trade, and 
the bad harvest in 1879, the excess of de- 
ita over withdrawals continue, and the 
nee due to investors shows an increase of | 
ppm of 21,500,000. It is noticeable that | 
this large sum £91,853 falls to the share 
of Ireland, and of this amount the counties 
chiefly affected by the distress contributed 
£25,418. 


Aw Easy Srrvation.—The Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher some time since received a 
letter from a young man, who recommended 
himself very highly as being honest, and 
closed with the request, “ Get me an eas 
situation, that honesty may be rewarded.” 
To which Mr. Beecher replied :—* Don’t be 
an editor if you would be ‘easy.’ Do not try 
the law. Avoid school keeping. Keep out 
of the pulpit. Let alone all ships, stores, 
shops, and merchandise. Abhor politics. 
Keep away from lawyers. Don’t practise 
medicine. Be not a farmer nor a mechanic ; 
neither a soldier nora sailor. Don’t study. 
Don’t think. Don’t work. None of them 
are easy. Oh, my honest friend, you are in 


a very world! I know of but one real 
‘easy’ place in it. That is the grave.“ 


GLEANINGS 


Ir report be true, the Prince of Wales has 
set a good example of providence to his future 
subjects. His Royal Highness, we are in- 
formed, has for some time been assured 
with an old-established London assurance 
company for £40,000, and pays a premium of 
2800 a year. 

How many girls find a means of ing a 
livelihood 4 selling button-hole flowers in 
the street of London, may be inferred from 
the fact that a few days since two thousand 
flower-girls were taken down to Southend by 
special train, that they might enjoy a holiday 
in the country. 

Pat to tourist, who has taken shelter in a 
leaky mud cabin; Dade and it’s soaked to 
the bone you'll be gettin’ wid the strhames 
through the roof! Come outside, sorr, it’s 
dryer in the wet!” 

It was said the other day of a clergyman 
who wore s les, that he was so truly 
modest he could never look on anything with 
a» naked eye. 

A little low, in turning over the leaves 
of a scrap-book, came upon a picture of some 
chickens just out of their shell. He examined 
the picture carefully, and then, with a grave, 
sagacious look, slowly remarked, They 
came out cos they was afraid of being 
boiled.” 

„Tes,“ he said, dreamily, “we are always 
striving for a subjective goal. Welean over 
the verge of the infinite longing to grasp its 
mysteries, and lost in the profundities of its 
immensity.”” Tes,“ she replied, thought- 
fully; “but, John, would you mind m 
putting a brown patch on those old blac 
pants of yours? Norwich Bulletin. 

A traveller visiting a Mexican Cathedral 
was shown by the sacristan, among other 
marvels, a dirty, opaque glass phial. After 
eyeing it some time the traveller said, “ Do 
you call this a relic? Why, it is empty.” 
“ Empty!” retorted the sacristan, indig- 
nantly. “ Sir, it contains some of the dark- 
ness Moses spread over the land of Egypt.” 

Gututry Conscrence.—There was no preach- 
ing in a Kansas town the other Sunday, and 
all in 988 of a practical joke perpe- 
trated by a lively young girl, who sat down 
late one Saturday evening, and sent a note 
to all the rs. Each contained these 
words :—“ All is discovered —fly.” Every 
one of the four fled. 

A Fortorw Man.—A Westera man havin 
lost his wife, a sympathising friend remark 
upon his woe- e appearance. Well, I 
guess you would look thin, too,” was the mel- 
ancholy rejoinder, “ if you had to get up be- 
fore daylight, make the fires, draw water, 
split wood, and feed the cattle before break- 
fast. I tell what it is, if I don’t 
somebody to fill poor, dear, sainted Maria’s 
place, I shall be resting by her side before 
many weeks. 

A Great Occaston.—We have heard of 
various reasons of escaping interviews which 
threaten to prove unpleasant, but one of the 
most novel has just been hit upon by an 
ambassador of a foreign State. On being 
called upon by a visitor the usher informed 
the intruder that his Excellency did not 
receive on that particular day. “ But I have 
a letter of audience, exclaimed the visitor. 
The usher struck at the root of the matter at 
once in his desire to serve his master by 
responding, “ His Excellency is burying his 
mother-in-law -,; adding with a pompous air, 
“and vhen his Excellency buries his mother- 
in-law he does not like being disturbed!” 

Tue Surprgession or Wasps.— Wasps this 
season are so numerous and so destructive 
amongst the fruit crop, to the great annoy- 
ance of — ull — and = 

wers througi ut the kingdom, that a 
— of br ac on their destruction will be 
seasonable. To dispose of wasps’ nests 

roceed as follows:—First procure some 
nzoline oil, pour some into a small-sized 
watering can ; take off the rose. The proper 
time to commence operations is as soon as 
the wasps have gone to rest. Pour into each 
nest about a wine-glassful of the oil, then 
immediately place a sod of turf over the hole 
of the nest stamping it firmly down with the 
foot, and nothing further is required. As a 
guage for the quantity of oil required for 
each nest, two quarts of benzoline oil 
destroyed eighty nests. The process is so 
easy that two or three people would take a 
uantity of nests in a very short time.—The 
— Magatine. 

Wirren Fasuions.—“ Penelope thus dis- 
courses in the Bristol Mercury for the benefit 
of her fair readers :— Already the great London 
millinery houses are foreshadowing the 
fashions for early winter, and I am told that 
plaids in all materials will be worn—also 
plush—not only as a trimming, but as the 
substance of mantles and costumes. There is 
a very decided indication of the return of 
crinoline or inflated dresses, suggested already 
by the extensive frilled, the puffed, and 
stiffened linings, into the full back widths of 
dresses from Paris. Mantles will be chiefly 
of rich black materials, lined with plush or 
satin of bright colours, and of the dolman or 
smock-frock shape. Both dresses and cloaks 
are often gathered down at the back and 
front in very close little gathers like a 
wagoner’s smock, and in some cloaks of this 
sort brought from Paris I saw rolled little 

at the top of the sleeves, recalling the 
own sleeves of my mother's childhood, which 


were then worn in all better dresses. I saw 


Se 
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the other day a stylish dark blue serge travel- 
dress, i 


ling with closely-set many 
rows of gold-coloured worsted id; the 
bodice was trimmed in the form of stays, that 
is to say, the rows of braid came in horizontal 
lines from the neck to the piping which traced 
out the shape over the bust, and across the 
back like corsets. The back of the skirt was 
carried up and finished on the basque, and 
was very suggesting a dress-improver 

“crenolinette.” Kilting seems to going 
out of fashion, and small box plaiting are 
taking its place on skicts. I see man i 

wearing mittens instead of gloves during this 
hot weather, but I think it is preferable to 
keep the hands covered, ially with soft 
wash-leather gloves, which are elastic and 
porous, and most pleasant wear for the 


country. 
Neus of the Free Churches. 
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CONGREGATIONAL. 

— The Rev. D. Waters, late of Brigg, has just com 
menced a year’s ministry at Shipley. 

— The Rev. W. Fox, from Cork, will commence hi“ 
ministry as pastor of Cowper Church, East Dereham, 
on the 3rd of October. 

— The choir of the Borough-road Church gave a 
concert in that place of worship on Monday in aid of 
the painting and repairing fand. 

— Mr. J. E. Newell, of Lancashire Independent 
College, has been ordained as missionary to Samoa, at 
Market-street Church, Teignmouth. 

— Mr. H. W. Holder, of the Lancashire Inde. 
pendent College, has accepteda unanimous invitation 
to the pastorate of the church at Stalybridge. 

— The Rev. A. Griffin has announced his intention 
of resigning the pastorate of the church at Burnham 
Market, after a pastorate extending over a period of 
ten years. 

— A bazaar has just been beld at Soham to aid in 
the erection of more commodious Sunday-schools. 
The gifts, promises, and sales amounted to between 
£160 and £170. 

— The Rev. L. Crookall, for some time assistant 
minister to the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, M.A., has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to become the 
pastor of Egerton, near Bolton. 

— After being closed for some time for alterations, 
Queen's-terrace Church, Middlesbrough, was re- 
opened on Sanday, sermons on the occasion being 
preached by the pastor, the Rev. J. P. James. 

— The Rev. Thos. Hireson, of Marsh Gibbon, 
Bucks, has received and accepted a unanimous invi- 
tation to the pastorate of the church at Ruardean, 
Gloucestershire, and commences his ministry there 
on the 26th inst. 

— The sixteenth anniversary of the opening of the 
English Church, Mold, has just been celebrated. 
Sermons were preached by the Revs. H. E. Lewis 
(Buckley), G. Davies, (Liangollen), W. Nicholson 
(Liverpool), and W. Rees, D.D. (Chester). 

— On Sanday afternoon the children’s flower 
service was held in Spencer-street Church, Leam ing 
ton. This Bible Flower Mission has sent this sum mer 
to various hospitals and infirmaries on an average 230 
bouquets and texts weekly, making a total of nearly 
4,000. 

— Services in connection with the 107th anniver- 
sary of the Sunday-school at Tiverton, Devon, were 
held on Sanday, the sermons being preached by the 
pastor, the Rev. Thomas Cooper. The collections 
amounted to £26. As many as 150 scholars have been 
added during the year. 

— Interesting services have been held at Ryton-on- 
Tyne, to celebrate the opening of the church, after 
very extensive alterations and enlargement of the 
schoolhouse. The opportunity was also taken for 
the ordination of Mr. R. M. McClumpha, of Glas- 
gow University, who has recently accepted the pastor- 
ate of the church. The alterations have caused an 
outlay of about £450, towards which the congregation 
have raised about £300. 

— The foundation stone of a new Sunday- school 
and manse, in connection with the church at Ripon, 
of which the Rev. A. 8. Trotman is pastor, was laid 
on the 8th inst. by the Marchioness of Ripon. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by the Rev. Bryan Dale, M.A. 
(Halifax), and the Rev. W. Thomas (Leeds). The 
Rev. J. B. Healey, M.A. (vicar of Studley), the Rev 
F. M. Lowry (Wesleyan minister), and Rev. T. G. 
Horton, also took part in the proceedings. The 
amount collected during the ceremony was £33. 

— The fourth anniversary of the Rev. G. 8. Hall’s 
settlement at Ravensworth-street Chapel, Sunder- 
land, has just been commemorated. On Sunday, 
sermons were preached to good congregations, in the 
morniug by the pastor, and in the evening by the 
Rev. 8.8. Hodgson. At these services a new organ 
was opened. On the Monday a public meeting was 
held. Mr. Hall stated that when he began his labours 
four years ago there was no morning congregation, 
and an attendance of only about fifty at the evening 
service. A good morning congregation now gathered 
together, and was steadily increasing ; in the evening 
the chapel was well filled; the Sunday-school had 
more than doubled, and the fands were in the same 
pleasing condition. 

— A conference of about one hundred workers con- 
nected with the Lambeth Baths winter meetings was 
held on Saturday evening in the lecture hall of the 
Borough-road Congregational Church. The Rev: 
G. M. Murphy, who occupied the chair, spoke of the 
success attending the various meetings in town and 
country which have sprung out of the Lambeth 
gatherings, and stated that it was contemplated 
instituting Saturday night meetings next winter at 
Brighton. Last winter at the Lambeth Baths 179 
meetings were held, 140,000 persons were present, and 
1,000 temperance pledges were taken, at a cost, irre- 
spective of the rents, of £322. Aftera discussion, the 
meeting agreed to the continance of the work much 
upon the old basis. 


— The autumnal meetings of the Wilts and East 
Somerset Congregational Union were held last week 
at Malmesbury, extending over Monday and Tues- 
day. The preliminary service was conducted by the 
Rev. J. L. Phillips, the association sermon being 
preached by the Rev. Henry Tarrant. Mr, T. Jeeves, 


of Bath, presided, and the frst paper was reed by 
Mr. W. B. Harvey, of Frome, on “The Sunday- 
schools of the Future.” A paper on Village 
Preaching, and How to Improve It, was read by the 
Rev. J. Chew; after which a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider in what way village preaching 
could be put upon a more satisfactory footing, and 
report to the next meeting. The gatherings closed 
with a public meeting, which was presided over by 
Mr. Charles Jupe. Addresses on the evangelistic work 
of Congregational churches, the witnessing work of 
Congregational churches, and the co-operative work 
of Congregational churches, were delivered by the 
Rev. W. J. Hall, J. Clarke, W. Clarkson, and J. L. 
Phillips. We hope to give some further notice of 
these meetings in our next. 

— The Welsh Congregationalists of Liverpool have 
been holding their anniversary services, which com- 
menced on Friday, and terminated on Monday even- 
ing. There was a large influx of visitors from Wales: 
and the meetings throughout were crowded. The 
aggregate church meeting was held at the Tabernacle 
Chapel, Netherfield-road, under the presidency of the 
Rev. Hagh Jones, of Birkenhead. The chairman, in 
his opening address, gave a short account of the 
progress of the associated churches in Liverpool and 
Birkenhead since their last anniversary. He stated 
that there were nut many remarkable facts, pleasant 
or unpleasant, to record—no gaps made in the minis- 
terial circle, nor prominent members lost; no new 
churches formed, nor old ones troubled with dissen- 
sions ; no large increase in the number of members, 
nor unusual cases of declension. The new chapel which 
s now being built at Birkenhead was referred to by 
the chairman as the ‘greatest event of the year for 
them. The work was progressing satisfactorily, and 
the building, when completed as to site and plan, 
promised to be a most convenient and beautiful place 
of worship. The collections on Sunday amounted to 
£308, and will be devoted to the liquidation of the 
chapel debts. 


BAPTIST. 

— The Rev. H. E. Stone has accepted the pastorate 
of the church at Nottingham. 

— The Rev. J. Maden has resigned his pastoral 
charge at Macclesfield after five years labours. 

— Rev. John J. Irving, late of Swadlincote, Derby- 
shire, has accepted an invitation to the pastorate of 
the church at Maidenhead. 

— At Dalton in-Furness suitable presentations 
were made to the Rev. J. G. and Mrs. Anderson on 
the occasion of their marriage. 

— At Radstock Baptist Chapel, by the Rev. George 
Heath Lemon, Rev. Aquila Lemon, of Shipston- on. 
Stour, to Harriet Ransford, of Bristol. 

— Nearly £200 has already been raised on behalf of 
a testimonial fund to commemorate the services of 
the Rev. Dr. Price to the denomination. 

— A bazaar was last week held at Shoreham in aid 
of the new chapel. In the absence of the Mayor of 
Brighton, Mr. W. L. Payne presided at the opening 


ceremony. 

— Mr. H. Leonard Overbury has accepted the 
Pastorate of the Round Chapel, Every-street, 
Ancoats, Manchester, and will commence his ministry 
on Sunday next. 

— In aid of the proposed new chapel at Brighton, 
a bazaar was last week opened by Mr. Lambert 
Payne, and continued for two days. The Revs. G. 8. 
Geale, Dr. Crouch, and W. M. Crompton, took part 
in the proceedings. 

— With the object of reducing the debt on the 
chapel at Cefn, near Ruabon, a bazaar was last week 
pened by Mrs. Osborne Morgan in the absence of her 
husband, who was prevented by Parliamentary duties 
from attending. The edifice cost £1,000, half of 
which had, previous to the bazaar, been paid off. 

— After being closed for two months for repairs, 
Onslow Chapel, Brompton, of which the Rev. T. A. 
Swaine is pastor, was re-opened on Sunday. The Rev. 


— A meeting was held on Monday evening in the 
schoolroom ofGreat George-street, Salford, in conneo- 
tion with the settlement as pastor of the church of the 
Rev. James Seager, formerly of Thrapstone, North- 
amptonshire, who succeeds in the pastorate the Rev. 
D. R. Jenkins, the latter having, some five or six 
months ago, accepted a call from the church at 
Wrexham. 

— The Revs. H. E. Stone and J. W. Lance are to 
introduce the subject of Evangelistic work for Con. 
ference at the Baptist Union Autumnal Session. The 
Rev. Dr. Stanford will preach on Wednesday at 
Regent’s-park College. The closing meeting of the 
Session will be under the presidency of Sir Moreton 
Peto, the Revs. J. W. Ashworth (Plymouth), 8. 
Newman (Edinburgh), and Mr. Spurgeon being the 
speakers. 

— Anew chapel at Gamston, Notts, built upon the 
site of a former building, dating from 1690, was 
opened for worship on Sept. 8th. Two sermons were 
preached by Rev. J. Clifford, of London. Tea was 
provided between the services. On Sunday the ser- 
vices were continued, when the Rev. R. Silley (Ret- 
ford) preached. The congregations and collections 
were encouraging. The cost of the building will be 
about met. 

— A Baptist minister writes that there is a decided 
improvement among the coloured Baptists of Virginia. 
They are carrying on important home and foreign 
missions, are building comfortable and even elegant 
churches, and are making great sacrifices in order to 
educate their children. Every good church they build 
has a refining and elevating effect on the people, who 
try to improve their own houses. Another excellent 
feature is, that their new churches are generally 
paid for. | 

— The summary of missionary statistics, ‘as given 
in the society's report for the past year, which has 
just appeared, supplies some noteworthy—and, as it 
is believed, unusually reliable—information. There 
are, it appears, 68 missionaries from England wholly 
supported by the society, besides 14 partially so sup- 
ported. Of these combined totals, 35 are in India, 
8 in Ceylon, 3 in China, 1 in Japan, 13 in Europe, 9 in 
Africa, 6 in the West Indies, 2 in Jamaica, and3 not 


these in Jamaica, II home and assistant missionaries, 
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241 evangeliste—125 of these in India and 56 in the 
West Indies, 13 Evangelist pensioners, 407 stations, 
including 123 in Jamaica, and 110 in India. The total 
of candidates baptised bas reached 2,181, 1,558 in Ja- 
maica and 182 in India. There are 33,905 members of 
mission churches, 5,141 day scholars, 4,346 Sunday 
scholars, and 166 teachers. In many cases no returns 
have been received, and in some others the figures 
are incomplete. From an approximate statement of 
amounts contributed and expended for missionary 
purposes at the various stations of the society, it ap- 
pears that India has involved an oytlay of £5,625. 
The total subscriptions raised by the Home Churches 
on behalf of the society has been £50,351, or nearly 
£6,000 in advance of the amount raised in 1875—6, and 
a slight increase on that of 1877—8. 

— Theannual meetings of the Bristol Baptist Col- 
lege were held during last week. On Monday evening 
the Rev. Dr. Trestrail, president of the Baptist Union, 
presided at an introductory prayer-meeting. The 
Rev. Dr. Gotch presided on Tuesday morning, when 
a large number of ministers were present. The Rev. 
F. Trotman, of Manchester, read a paper upon The 
Evils of Certain Traditional Religious Customs, the 
Rev. Holyoak, W. H. King, GW. Hamphreys, 
B. A., J. J. J. Brown, R. H. Roberts, B. A., and others 
taking part in an interesting discussion which fol- 
lowed. A paper was next read by the Rev. J. Aldis, 
of Canterbury, upon “Sermons: their Matter and 
Manner,” the Revs. C. Daniel, Dr. Trestrail, W. R. 
Skerry, and others joining in the conference ensuing. 
The Rev. D. Davies, of Weston-super-Mare, followed 
with a paper upon The Minister, a Man among 
Men. Ata dinner held in the afternoon, Dr. Gotch 
stated that the work of the past year had boen very 
encouraging. The University College lectures for 
classical and mathematical instruction had resulted 
in better division of labour, and more work at less 
cost on the part of the students than had been antici- 
pated. Upon the proposal of the Rev. J. G. Jarman, 
instruction was given to the committee next year to 
lay before the Conference a short paper for discussion 
as to the future conduct of the latter. There was a 
public meeting in the evening. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the Rev. Dr. Green, B. A., of London, delivered 
the annual address to the students at Broadmead 
Chapel, urging the need in ministers of conscious 
spiritual life, and from the truth they preached a 
gospel to mankind. The annual gathering was presided 
over by Mr. E. 8. Robinson. The Rev. R. Glover 
submitted the report, which was of a satisfactory 
character. The number of students during the year 
was 22. Nine further applications had been received, 
and five had been accepted. Four students were 
leaving, and one was again entering for a year. The 
financial] statement showed a considerable deficiency, 
but since the 30th June it was explained that over 
£100 had been received in subscriptions. About this 
sum had been received for the library, besides Mr. 
Spurgeon’s contribution. The report of Dr. Gotch 
was also read, and appeared in every way satisfactory. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

— Divine service was conducted at Balmora 
Castle on Sunday morning by the Rev. A. Campbell, 
Established minister of Crathie, in the presence of the 
Queen, Prince Leopold, Princess Beatrice, and the 
Royal Household. In the afternoon Her Majesty and 
Princess Beatrice visited Mr. and Mrs. Campbell at 
the manse. 

— St. John’s-wood Church was reopened on Sun- 
day, after being closed for some weeks for repairs and 
cleaning. Rev. Dr. Gibson preached morning and 
evening to large congregations, although many of the 
regular members are still out of town. 

— Dr. William Taylor, of New York, preached 
anniversary sermons in Free Grange Church, Kilmar- 
nock, on Sunday, when the collections amounted to 
£200. 


— Most of the divines from the New World who 
came over for the vacation have now turned their 
faces homewards. Dr. John Hall, of New York, while 
passing through London a few days since, looked in 
at 13, Fleet-street. 

— Rev. George Smith, senior China Missionary of 
the English Church, whose health during the past six 
years has prevented his returning tothe mission-field, 
recently received a cail from a Free Church congre- 
gation, as mentioned by us at the time. We under- 
stand that Mr. Smith has decided once more to devote 
his energies to foreign mission work, and will shortly 
set out for China, where be has laboured so success. 
fully in the past. 

— Signor Gavazzi preached three times in Edin- 
burgh on Sunday to crowded congregations in aid of 
the Free Itahan Charch, which during the past ten 
years, he said, had increased from 23 to 71 congrega- 
tions. 

— The London ministers are returning to their 
pulpits. Dr. Dykes resumed his ministry in Regent- 
square Church on Sunday; Dr. Sinclair Paterson 
preached twice to large congregations at Notting- 
hill; Dr. Monro Gibson is at his post; and Dr. Ed- 
mond returns to his people on Sunday next. 

— The new United Presbyterian Church, Porto- 
bello, erected at a cost of £7,500, for the congregation 
of which the Rev. William Patterson is minister, was 
opened on Sunday. The collections realised £221. 

— On Sunday evening Dr. Thain Davidson resumed 
his monthly sermons to young men in Islington, taking 
for his subject the Parable of the Two Sons. The 
interest in these special addresses seems to be fully 
sustained, the church being crowded to the door, and 
mainly by young men. 

— A New York journal, speaking of the forthcoming 
Presbyterian Council, remarks :— We hear some in- 
timations of apprebension relative to hospitality; 
of course, not as to quality or quantity, but on the 
score of promptness. As yet the Philadelphia, like 
the New York houses, are mostly closed, their occu. 
pants not having retarned from the country or from 
travel. Spider webs are woven in the vestibules, 
and the closed windows of block after block in every 
direction give no token of life within. It is 
feared that the usual occupants, even the good ladies, 
may have forgotten all about the Council and its dele- 
gates, who must needs eat and sleep as do others. 

— We mentioned last week that Dr. Dykes had 
been offered the principalship of a college in Mel. 
bourne. The entire Church, and many outside her 
pale, will be interested to learn that the Doctor has 

declined the invitation, 


— The English Synod of 1881 will most likely be 
asked to sanction the optional use of a liturgy, to- 
gether with forms for dispensing baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, and for conducting marriages and 
burials. An overture dealing with the subject will 
be introduced by the Rev. J. W. Roger at the next 
meeting of the Birmingham Presbytery. 

— Rev. Thomas Howell, of Victoria Docks, is to be 
called to Stockton. 

— No steps have yet been taken to secure a new 
hymn-book for the English Church, although the 
matter has been privately discussed. The new 
hymnal is being extensively introduced into the Pres- 
byterian churches throughout the United States. It 
contains 349 hymns with 13 doxologies carefully com- 
piled, and taken from the best writers of sacred song, 
irrespective of creed. Twenty-nine of them are by 
the Wesleys, while only nineteen are by Watts: 
Cowper, Toplady, Doddridge, Addison, Keble, Mont” 
gomery, Milman, Heber and Neale are all well repre 
sented. The 20th hymn is by the Marquis of Lorne 
and is a paraphrase of the 12lst Psalm. 

— The Edinburgh United Presbyterian Presbytery 
urges the congregations within its bounds to set 
apart the second Sunday in October as a special 
season of thanksgi ing for the abundant harvest. 

— Rev. Neil P. Rose, of Orkney, has been inducted 
to the pastorate of M‘Cree Free Church, Edinburgh. 
—Rev. A. Russell, late of Gourock, has been inducted 
to the pastoral charge of Kinning park Free Church, 
Glasgow. The Free Presbytery of Deer, in the 
Church ‘of St. Fergus, inducted Mr. John Skinner, 
son of Provost Skinner, Inverurie, to the pastorate. 

— Rev. Alexander Mackenzie has been unanimously 
elected colleague and successor to the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
Free Church, Keig, Aberdeenshire.— Rev. Mr.Sinclair, 
of Grangemouth, has accepted the call to Free St. 
Bernard's, Edinburgh.— Rev. Alex. Walker, senior 
chaplain, Madias, has been unanimously elected 
minister of the church and parish of Roscobie. 

— From New York comes tidings of the death of 
the Rev. Dr. William Adama, for a long period pastor 
of Madison-square Church, and for the last seven 
years president of Union Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Adams, it will be remembered, was to have preached 
the opening sermon at the forthcoming Triennial 
Presbyterian Council. The sermon will now be de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. Paxton, Moderator of the 
Assembly, which recently met at Madison. When 
the last mail left, a large number of delegates had 
arrived in America from the Old Country. 

— At Regent-square Church on Sunday morning a 
funeral sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Oswald 
Dykes in connection with the death of Mr. James 
Watson, who had been an honoured elder of the 
congregation for upwards of thirty years. Special 
reference was made to the invaluable services Mr. 
Watson had rendered to the church, and to the 
Christian patience and humility with which he had 
borne his lingering illness. His last message to the 
elders of Regent-square was this—‘' In weal and in 

woe, I have found that they who trust in the Lord 
will not lack any good thing.“ 

— The Presbytery of Liverpool met on Monday— 
Rev. R. H. Lundie, Moderator. A letter was read 
from the Rev. A. R. MacEwen, of Glasgow, declining 
the call from Mount-pleasant, to which he was called 
in succession to the Rev. Professor Graham. It was 
agreed to record upon the minutes the loss the 
Church has sustained in the death of Mr. James 
Watson. A scheme of Presbyterial visitation was 


adopted. 


WESLEYAN. 
— The Wesleyans are much divided on the ques. 
ion of forms of prayer. Some would extend the use 

of the Church prayers, &., to the evening service in 
places where they are used in the morning, and would 
bave them introduced in places where at present the 
prayers are entirely extempore. Others think the 
matter should be entirely at the option of the various 
societies and congregations; while a third party 
would entirely exclude forms of prayer from Wes- 
leyan chapels. There can be no doubt that in some 
places there is a demand for the Church prayers, 
while in other quarters their introduction has been a 
source of dissatisfaction and loss. Another question, 
which has for several years past engaged the atten- 
tion of a Conference Committee, without any prac. 
tical result, is that of the revision of the Liturgy, 
with a view to the excision of un-Protestant expres. 
sions. One London congregation has now supplied 
itself with a revised form of prayer, which has been 
prepared with a view to meet the want, and in which, 
also, such terms as priest, absolution, &c., do 
not find a place. 

— The Thanksgiving Fund has now reached a 
total of over £290,600, leaving £25,400, yet to be se- 
cured to complete the 300,000 guineas aimed at. The 
actual ‘amount paid to the treasury is just about 
one-half of the sum promised. There is someanxiety 
as to the completion of the proposed total simulta- 
neously with the raising of the large sums required to 
meet the necessities of the Foreign Missionary 
Society, the Home Missions, the Schools Fund, and 
the Theological Institution Fund (with its forth. 
coming additional college at Birmingham). Consider. 
able retrenchment has been effected in the foreign mis 
sionary department, and even now there is need for a 
large increase in the income in order to meet the ne. 
cessities of the work. The great Thanksgiving Fund 
has naturally attracted to itself some of the money 
which, otherwise, would have gone directly to the mis- 
sionaries and other societies. It will be remem. 
bered, however, that the Thanksgiving Fund is being 
raised in order to help the various departmental 
works of the church; but after the various grants 
have been apportioned, and debts cleared off, it will 
require great effort to avoid new debts. 

— The Rev. 8. Evans Rowe has recently left the 
Clapton Circuit, having been appointed to Pieter. 
maritzberg, South Africa. {Before his departure, he 
was presented with a purse of money and an illumi- 
nated address, in recoguition of his services as 
superintendent of the circuit. 

— The chapel anniversary at Stamford was cele. 
brated on the 5th inst., when sermons were preached 
by the Rev. J. 8. Edman, the newly-appointed 
junior minister. On the following evening a socia] 
meeting was held, at which Mr. Councillor Hart pre- 


sided, and Mr. Edman was welcomed to the circuit. 
Addresses wers given by the Rev. W. Reynolds, Rev. 


B. O. Bendall (Congregational), Messrs. Pond, Sel. | 
lars, and others. Good collections were taken. 

— At Bradley-green, in the Congleton Circuit, the 
Rev. hee ee the circuit, after three 
years r, ted witha 
— Oo. presen tha purse of gold, 

— At Irlams-o’-th’.Heights, in the Irwell-street 
Circuit, Manchester, a new chapel is being erected, 
at a cost of about £2,000. The building (which is to 
seat 550 persons) will take the place of a chapel which 
was destroyed by fire in January last. It will be 
Gothic in style. The foundation-stones were laid by 
Mrs. Fildesley, Messrs. Hampson, Parry, and Hulme. 
The circuit has done well of late in the matter of 
chapel building, a large sum having been raised for 
the Brunswick new chapel and the iron chapel at 
Seedley. 

— At Frodsham a meeting has been held to wel- 
come the Rev. J. M. Bamford to the circuit. Mr: 
Jas. Lowe, one of the circuit stewards, presided ; 
and addresses were given by the Rev. J. Nowell (of 
Runcorn), J. M. Bamford, and F. F. Edmunds, and 
by several, laymen. Mr. Bamford preached on the 
Sunday in aid of the trust funds. 

— The Chapter-row chapels, South Shields, has 
been renovated, and re-opening services have been 
preached by the Rev. J. Pyle, Rev. J. H. Cadman, and 
the Rev. Thomas Austin (the two latter being mini- 
sters recently appointed to the cireuit). 

— At Halifax-place, Nottingham, on the 10th inst. 
a social meeting of leaders and local preachers was 
held to welcome the new superintendent of the cir, 
cuit, the Rev. & Lord. The Rev. T. Nicholson, Mr. 
Barnes, and others gave addresses. 

— At Trewellard, near Truro, anniversary sermons 
of the Sunday-school have been preached, and an 
excellent lecture on Tropical Scenery delivered 
by the Rev. Charles Angwin, missionary from th® 
West Indies, and a native of Trewellard. The Rev. 
Mr. Watson gave an address in the afternoon of 
Sunday. The services were well-attended, and the 
collections good. 

— At Workington a very successful missionary 
anniversary has been celebrated. The Rev. A. B. 
Pinnegar, Mr. C. J. Valentine, the Rer. R. W. Starr, 
and others assisted. The collections were double 
those of last year. 

— At Moston, in ‘Victoria Circuit, Manchester, 
the memorial.stones of a new school-chapel were 
laid, on Saturday last, by Miss Warburton, Mrs. 
Shallcross, and Mrs. Morris, trowels being presented 
by Messrs. Faulkner, Atkin, and Sherratt. The 
building is to cost £1,000, and to accommodate 25° 
persons. Among those who took part in the day's 
proceedings were the Revs. R. Mitchell, J. Nance, 
J. 8. Workman, J. Jagger, C. J. Back, and J. C. 
Woodcock, Messrs. W. A. Russell, C. Crook, T. 
Shepherd, and J. Shallcross. 

— A basaar, held at Flint, in the Mold Cirouit, has 
realised £100 towards the building fund of a new 
chapel. 


UNITED METHODIST FREE CHURCHES. 


— On the 8th inst. the memorial stones of a new 
chapel were laid at New Thornton-heath, near 
Croydon, by Messrs. T. Abel, W. Betteridge, J. N. 
Harvey, and the Rev. Thomas Law (pastor). The 
Revs. J. 8. Withington, T. J. Dickenson, J. Whittles, 
and M T. Myers also took part in the proceedings. In 
the evening a public meeting was held in aid of the 
building fund, when the chair was occupied by Mr. 
J. Whitaker. The chapel, which is designed to seat 
500 persons, will cost £2,500, towards which the 
day's proceedings realised £150. 

— The Rev. George Brooks, late minister of the 
Methodist Froe Churches, has become pastor of the 
Congregational Charch, Robert-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London. 

— The memorial.stones of the new chapel and 
schools in Oldham-road, Manchester, wei laid on 
Saturday last by Messrs. Joseph Phythion and John 
Kirkham. The service was conducted by the Rev. 
Geo. Turner. The Rev. Marmaduke Miller gave an 
address, and the Revs. Jos. Kirsop, T. Brighouse 
(Wesleyan), Silas Hocking, and Messrs. Geo. Swallow 
and James Burgess, took part in the proceedings. 
The new chapel will seat 400 persons, and be built at 
an estimated cost of £1,500. The sum of £900, in- 
clading a bequest of £250 from the late Mr. John 
Taylor, has been raised towards the expenditure. 

— During the past year the friends at Pembury- 
grove, London, First Circuit, paid off £100 of their 
chapel debt, and are now making efforts to effecta 
reduction in the mortgage amounting to £500, with 
which the trust estate is burdened. 

— At the Quarterly Meeting of the Monkwear. 
mouth Circuit, held on Tuesday last, the Rev. N. 
Fysh received a cordial invitation, which he has since 
accepted, to continue in the circuit a fourth year. 

— On Monday a sale of work was held in the 
public hall, Brightlingsea. A public meeting was 
held in the evening to welcome the Rev. J. H. Dingle 
to the circuit. 


Mr. OsBpoRNE MORGAN'S speech at Wrexham 
does gross injustice to the Nonconformists. He 
defends the restrictions in the Burials Act on the 

lea that the battle has been fought by Noncon- 
ed ee alone. Are they to be kept out of the 
churchyard, he asks, because “a handful of 
Secularists wish to enter with them?’’ The Non- 
conformists themselves have never used this 
sort of language. In all recent questions affect- 
ing religion they have manfully taken their stand 
on the broad ground of civil equality. They as 
a body opposed those restrictions which Mr. 
Morgan defends in their name. Surely, Mr. III- 
ingworth and Mr. — | Richard are Noncon- 
formists, and orthodox Nonconformists too; yet 
they opposed the restrictions of the bill. So 
does the Nonconformist and Independent news- 
paper, and the Liberation Society. Mr. Morgan 
cannot have forgotten that these restrictions 
were carried in the House of Commons by a com- 
bination of official Liberals and Tories against 
the rank and file of the Liberal party, including 
the leading Dissenters. They were concessions 
to the opponents, not to the supporters of the 
bill. r. Morgan, it is evident, is rapidly 
developing into an official optimist. Everything, 
he tells us, is for the best —the Burials Bill is at 
last an Act, Mr. Morgan himself is Judge Advo- 
cate-General, and the session closes on a Nappy 
prosperous, and contented people.”’—Pall l 
Gazette. 


BIRTHS. 

BELLAMY.—Sept. 4 at Publow Vicarage, Bristol, the wife of 
the Rev. Arthur Bellamy, of a daughter. 
BETTISON.—Sept. 6, at the Vicarage, Leytonstone, the wife 
of the Rev. W. J. Bettison, of a son. 

BRAITH WAITER.—Sept. & at Great Waldingfield Rectory, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, Mrs. Braithwaite, of a son. 

MONEY.—Sept. 11, at St. Michael's Cottage, Weybridge, the 
wife of the Rev. Granville Erskine Money, of a son. 
NEVILLE. - Sept. ll, at 4 Belgrave-piace, Brighton, the wife 
of the Rev. Nigel Neville, of a daughter. 
PRILLIPS.—Sept. 10, at the residence of her father. The 
Precinets, Rochester, the wife of the Rev. Spencer W 
Phillips, Vicar of Wateringbury, Kent, ofa daughter, ~ 
Form- Sept. 5, at Preston-on-Wye Vicarage, Hereford, th 
wife of the Rev. Andrew Pope, of a daughter. 
POWLES.—Sept. 0 at . Shepherdess-walk, N, the wife of 
William Powles, MKS. ., of a son. 

UMPLEBY.—Sept. 19. at March Villa, Princese-street, Lea- 
mington, the wife of Rev. H. Umpleby, United Methodist 
Free Church Minister, of a son. 

WEsT.—Sept. 0, at Home Lea. Waterloo, near Liverpool, the 
wife of Ernest R. West, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

ABBOTT—WHEELER.—Sept. 11, at Abney Congregational 
Church, by the Rev. William Spenser, Alfred Mutter, 
youngest son of the late Charlies Kurrell Abbott, of H. Mu. 
Customs, to Mary Ann (Fonte, youngest daughter of 
Blijah Wheeler, of Lordship Park, N. 

BOOTH -BUSWELL.—Sept. & at the iIndependent Chagel, 
Market Harborough, by the Rev. W. k. Morris, George 
Booth, of Manchester, to Kate, daughter of Mr. William 
Buswell, Market Harborough. 


daughter of the late William Hartley, ed, of Matlock 
House, Green Lanes, N. No cards. 

DEN NISTON —QU TH RIB. —Sept. 0, at Withington Presbyterien 
Church, Manchester, by the Rev. Charlies Moinet, M. A., 
James Denniston, M D., Dunoon, Argylishire, N. B., to 
Agnes, daughter of Alexander Guthrie, Bsq., Broadoak, 
Withington, Manchester. 

ELBOURNE—CLARER.—Sept. 1. at St. Mary Abbotts, Ken 
sington, by the Rev. M. A. Venables, William Elbourne, o- 
Puketapu, New Zealand, youngest son of Samuel 
Elbourne, sen., of Bassingbourne, Cambridgeshire, to 
Elisa, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Clarke: 
Bassingbourne. 

Foster—Pavuct.—Sept. K at Tolmer Congrega. 
tional Charoh, by the Rev. Professor . aasisted by 
the Revs. Arthur Hall and W. Major Paull, Joseph Henry 
Godwin Foster, to Katie, daughter of H. J. Paull, of 9, 
Montague-street, London, W.C. 

KIMBER—NICHOLSON.—Sept. 4 at Clapton-park 
the Rev. J. Meal, Principal of Hackney College, Edward 
William Kimber, son of the late William Kimber, of New- 
bury, Berks, to Elien, fifth daughter of Wilfred Nicholson 
Carn- Brea, Amhurst-park-road, Stamford-hill, 

MAX WELL— BYANS.—Sept. 7, at the Oongregationa!l Church 
Hoylake, by the Rev. K. G. Soper, R. A., aasisted by the 
Rev. II. Jones, M. A., Robert, third son of John Maxwell, 
Carr-house, Moreton, to Blisabeth, ekdest daughter of 
Robert Evans, of Hoylake. 

NEWELL—SIDLOW.—Sept. 0, at the Market-street Congrega- 
tional Church. Farnworth, by the Rev. W. Hewgill, M. A. 
assisted by the Rev. J. F. Munro, the Rev. J. B. Newell, 
of Farnworth, Missionary to Samoa, to Elisabeth 
Emma, youngest daughter of Mr. Thomas Sidlow: 
of Farnworth. 


DEATHS. 
ASTLEY.—Aug. 2, at Natashquam, in Canada, drowned by the 


BAILeY.—Sept. & at 14, 
Bailey, for many years Missionary in Ortes. India, aged 
lan- 


| 
| 
: 


V years. 
BOSaNQUET.—Sept. 6, at his residence, 
warne, Ross, the Rev. G. 1 = 


BURROWS. —Sept. 4, at Ivy House, Aigburth-road, 


COPLESTON.—Sept. 4, at Sidmouth, Caroline Copleston, sister 
of the late Bishop of Liandaff, aged 91. 

Davits Sept. 4, at Beeoh Hill, near Reading, Rev. Benjamin 
Davia, Baptist Minister, aged 74 after 
borne with Christian resignation; also formerly, for 18 
years pastor near Guildford, Surrey. 

Fat. uh 14, at North Fitsroy, Melbourne, Australia, 
Ebeneser James, eldest son of Rev, E. J. Farley, Vicarage 
Road, Leyton, Reset, aged M4. 

FRANKLYN.~Sopt. 6, at Rochester, Mary Franklyn, aged 0 


Garen.— Sept. 6, at his residence, Waterloo House, Ventaor 
William Green, in bie Gnd year. a 

HARRISON, —Sept. 7. % Huntingdon, Sarah Harrison, widow 
of the late Kobert Harrison, of Cambridge, in the sth 
year of her age. 

Howasd, — Sept, 7, at Avonhead, Anerley-road, Anerley, 
anche Davenport, daughter of the late W. Howard, 
Se SS ES SSE ae k. Grassie, Red. 

VERRALL.—Sept. II. at M Widmore-road, Bromley, Kent, in 
his 84th year, Rev. George Verrall, for many years pastor 
of the Congregational church in that town. 


— + 
Turoat Inartation.—Soreness and tickling 
For th — E 1— Jujubes. 
r these sym use . voles. 
Glycerine, sf vee rreeable. confections, in 
proximity to the and at the moment 
cited by the act of sucking, becomes activ 
Sold only in boxes, 7)d. and Is. Id., * 
Chemista, 


— — "Gentlemen, . 


benefit (with or without treatment) in almost 
throa They soften 


the voice. In no case ; sot harm. 
faithfully, Gorvpow Horns, LR. PE. Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary."’ 


Do Your “ Drzine” at Homs.—A sixpenny bottle 
of Judson's Magenta will dye a table cover ~ A small 
curtain Ie minutes in a pailful of water. 
Silk scarfs, veils , ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scarlet, violet, A., in a basin of water. Judsons 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 


Tar ApMIRaTion oF THE Woatv.—Mrs.8.A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer is perfection for its wonderful 
life-iving properties to faded or falling hair, and 
quickly e ng grey or white hair to its natural 
youthful colour beauty. It is not a dye. It re. 
quires only a few applications to restore hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, induce 
luxurtant growth, and its occasional use is all that is 
needed to preserve it in its highest perfection aud 
beauty. ndraff is quickly and permanently re. 
— Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
Hottowers Pitts db O1wruent.—Throughout 
the summer these remedies are always most 272 
ble for the complaints which then — * they 
will be found most serviceable and inval for the 
relief of diarrha@a, cramp, and English cholera. These 
remedies can always be used with perfect safety by 
persons of all ages and constitations, and com - 
nded with the greatest care and the vowe- 
ble extract, they are unattended with any of those 
risks which mineral drugs possess. Professor Hollo- 
way has compiled a set of instructions for their use 
in the various maladivs to which humanity is subje. t. 
and by carefully and perseveringly attending to and 
following out their directions, any one can 
treat all ordinary maladies for himself, 


Liverpool, 
in her nd year, Elisabeth, wife of Dr. John B. Burrows, 
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SEPTEMBER 16, 1880. 


Colleges and Schools. 
A VERY HAPPY and superior HOME 


is offered for a LITTLE BOY, about 7 org years 
er one, ina very healthy 
of Yorkshire. Terms moderate. =~ * re- 
. J. . Uoden, 

Fenton House, Woodhouse-lane, Leeds. 


E SCHOOL, — . — 


. OSWALD JACKSON, Principal. — 


2 SMITH, assisted by her 

niece and professors, continues to re- 

~~ J — Ladies into her home. The course of 

inclaes the subjects prescribed for the Cam- 

— Exams. Junior de ent.—Ken- 
hurst, South — — Hampstead, NW 


Independent College, Taunton. 


PRINCIPAL, 


EV. F. WILKINS AVELING, M. A., 
. Sc., assisted by a competent staff of Resident 
Pu ls pre for the Cambridge Local 
and London stverelt Examinations, and also for 
Commercial Life. JUNIOR HOOL PRE. 
PARATORY to the COLLEGE, in separate build- 
— care of Mrs. > — Terms — 
27 to 40 neas per annum. For Prospectus apply 
to the Princi as above; or to the Secretary te 
AUBERT DMAN, Taunton. The next toon will 
eommence on TUESDAY, September 7th. 


Mill-hill School. 


HE MICHAELMAS TERM com- 
mences on THURSDAY, Ard SEPTEMBER, 


Applications for admission to be addressed to 
the 2 Dr. — Mill-hill School, 


, obtained, is within a few 
minutes’ walk of the school house.—Address Rev. R. 
Harley, F. R. S., Barton Bank, Mill hill, Middlesex. 


University School, Hastings. 


Parscrrat.—_Ma. JOHN STEWART. 
V.ce-Parxcrrat.—Mar. E. A. BUTLER, B. A., B. S. C. 


HE most recent additions to the 

candidates at Public 

. TURNER, First B.A. at the 

London University ; H. KEDDELL, Prize for Gene- 

ral Proficienc the College of Preceptors; W. C. 
ILLIAMS, First Di Division 


niversity— 


Ww London 

Fifty certificates the Midsummer Examination 
2 1 I of which NINE were 
FIRST 


The NEXT TERM for both UPPER and LOWER 
SCHOOLS will commence on THURSDAY, Septem- 


ber 23. 

The LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of 7 to II years 
of age. The hours of work are specially planned to 
suit young boys. 


AMBRIDGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 
THE AVENUE, COLCHESTER.—For the 
higher education of girls. Special class for Univer- 


sity Examinations. No pupil from this class has 
have been taken 


; Home re- 
finement and Christian influence.—For terms apply 
to Principal, Lydia Whitby. 


OLLEGIATE HOUSE, LEICES. 


4 Legge, 
LL. D., Oxford; J. A. Picton, Esq., F. A. S., Waver- 
tree, Liverpoo! b ~~ J. Stoughton, D.D., Kensing- 
“J IGHBURY HOUSE, ST. LEO. 


NARD’S-ON-SEA. 
Boys 1—.— for Commerce or the Universities. 


Seven t Masters. The Junior division taught 
by ladies. — wor boys ering | a mild climate 
receive the care.—For tus apply to 
Mrs. Duff, 5 Principal. ut ios resumed 
September 


rr COLLEGE, STAFF. 
FORDSHIRE. 
Heav-MastTeER: 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon. 
edallist Classics ; late Andrew's 


Scholar and First Priseman in II er Senior 
Mathematics loge, Low College, on; Fellow 


R. WHITBY, . M.A. in Mathematics, London ; 
bw Ay Christ's College, Cambridge, and 15th 


Pa BY A LARGE STAFF Or RESIDENT 
AND VISITING MASTERS. 

There are several — Situation one of 
the healthiest in England. Well-equi gymnasium, 
Resident Drill-Sergeant, Swimming-bath, Fields 
Sports. Table on most liberal seale—Mr. 

and masters dining with boys. 
for the 707, 188 — eee the 


in Drawing, SECON D in Eng- 
many prizes and distinctions, were won. 
Many matriculated at London in the First Division, 
and with honours, — former pupils GRADUATED 
with high Honours at London, Oxford, and Cam- 


For Fees, * apply to the Secretary and Preacher, 


Rev. Phili we, M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 
via Wolver 2 
_ THIRD TER commences Turspar, Sept. Ist. 


(CASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 


Conducted by rs. MARTIN and her Daughter. 
„a bh asters, aud Qualified English and 


“4 —— — anuually for the Cambridge Local 
and A abe! — Examinations, 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL t for the 
President, Rev: Jou of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 
bby Lge eae Samuel Mor- 
Principal. Radd, B.A. The 
. tos ME the above School, 5755 _ilecided to re- 
ceive a limited number of LAY PU S, are now open 
to receive — — The 2 — consists of the 
usual of English, Latin, French, German, — 
Mathematics. An Annual Examination is held b 
University Examiner, and Prizes awarded. Spec at. 
tention is paid to the moral character of the boys. The 
Annual Course consists of Three Terms — — 
to Easter ; Easter to Midsummer; and Midsummer to 


with the usual hol‘days bet ween. 

A for admission, or further 
be made to Rev. S. Fisher, Memorial 

street, London, E. C. 


iculars, to 
Farringdon. 


DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, TUFNELL-PARK, 
LONDON, N 

* 

a vernesses, e 

eminent Professors 

Music........... * — Mr. J. Barriste Ct. 
1 M. Grewer, M.A. 
Gerẽůmma n „ PRAULEIN Hotsr. 
— — Mr. W. Borrox. 
1 — Madame i Trano. 
r Professor Monrdar 
Singing 5 — — Mr. W. Wien 


school 55 is divided into Three Terms. 

RM will ag SEPT. 21. 
The Misses Hewitt will be happy to forward 
W and to give the name of referees on ap- 


7 ANDSWORTH HIGH SCHOOL, 

EAST HILL HOUSE. 1 — mistress 

Miss WITHIEL. Professors attend for music, draw- 

ing, French, German, singing, dancing, and calis- 

thenics. Pupils — 7 successfully on for 

the Women's Higher and Oxford and Cambridge 
Local Examinations. 


Boarding arrangemen ll — to 
secure — comforts, and Triad oversigh J 
Next term commences Sept. 6th. 


XFORD COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 


SCHOOL 
(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME.) 
The success of this School for thirty-eight I 
arises from the fact that great attention is 
subjects required in commercial life. — — - 
French, book- 


in Honours. Cricket, 
References to parents in ad. 
ge ett , twenty-two or or twenty our 
or views pro apply to the Princi s, 
Mesers. J. and J. W W harsh. 1 ‘pal 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE will 
open in September next. Comprehensive and 
highly efficient eiucation. French, German, and 
latin. Pupils prepared for Oxford and Cam 
local examinations; for Matriculation at London 
University, and for taking their Brévét de Capacité”’ 
in Paris. French the conversational language out of 
school hours. ae instruction — 


e arrangement specially d 
— — home 2 and kindly — 


Terms exceptionally moderate. Jersey OX for its 
equable and healthy — r to J. F. Giffard, 
Secretary, 23, Hill- street, St 


'I\HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASSSCHOOL 
MOIRA a. 111 N ADDISCOMBE, 
PariwcitrPats-—Mr. — Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 
Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The 
system upon which the school is worked is entirely 


mae, ane nee — testifies to ita suecess. 
In addition to the — — lish, which 
Drawing, Music, and the Con 1 . a 
ceivec isiderab tention, and with valuable results. 
pene by teacher. 

, 71 added, and outdoor exercise 
s muc 


Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, may be obtained fron. the Principals. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON -UNDER.-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 


Prospectuses, Be. wil be forwarded on application to 
UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON, S. E. 


PRI 
Mrs. TODD and — J. W. TODD, D.D. 


oa ~% - 
English Literature Prof. Mom, Univer. Col. 


— 150 ses . Prof. Bewrier, King s Col. 
French Language Dr. Manprov. 
German Language Dr. Weunz, Dulwich Col. 
Italian Lan Prof. Ferasro, LL.D. 
Ancient & odern History Dr. Kuss b, 2 Col. 
English Language G. E. West = 
Physical oy 4°. Ser.er, «Gol. 

usio—Theory, . Joun peau, Ring 
— aud um Hore my — Digg. 

ng — _ rT GARCIA. 

Drawing and Pain E. C. Miies, Esq. 
Geology Biblical St e Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D.,F.G.8. 


Terms and Particulars on application to the Principals. 


ESTWOOD - PARK HOUSE, 
Forest hill. Rev. H. J. CHANCELLOR 
Principal Established 1866. A limited number of 
resident pupils received. A few vacancies for next 
term, which begins SEPTEMBER 22. Prospectus 
on application. 


(3 LEN LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham. 
Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted 
Governesses and Professors 
‘Terms and refereuces on n application. 


Education in Switzerland. 


EW FRAUENSTEIN ACADEMY 
ZUG. Established 1855. Preparation for the 
Universities, commercial department, German, 
French, aud Italian. Large modern building, 
mnasinm, 2 — and en. Cold and warm 
Highest — on —— 

— u W. uchs, pro 1— — 5 
late principal Swiss ( — 


[= NORTHERN CON — 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, A WAKEFIELD) 


Established 1831, for the sonsof Ministers & Mission- 
ü the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


Heal Master- Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in 
Classics and Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, 
asristed by — Masters 

W H. LEE, Th Wakefie ld, Treasurer. 

J. R WOLSTE HOLME, MA., Wakefield, Hon Soc. 

Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., ‘Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


* The School itself is an excellently-contrived build- 
where . . nothing has been spared to 
fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. I| ex- 

ooainal the dormitories, lavatories, &c., and found 
them superior to most that I have inspected. The 
situation cannot well be surpassed for healthiness. 
—Extract «= =e Cambridge Examiner's Report, 
Midsummer, 187 

Chemical — and detached Infi 0 a 

Several boys have recently matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of London in the First Division. 

THIRTEEN BOYS „ ed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATIO.., four in First Class 
Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
— with eleven distinctions 

lications to be sent to the Head Master. 
Ministers’ sous are received on reduced terms, 


by competent 


. r he SEASIDE. 
Seeking ee RPOOL -GARDENS, 


1 1 for Young Ladies. Conducted by the Misses 


EL 

Prospectus on application. References kindly 
mitted to leading’ Nonconformist ministers 
parents of pupils 


The Victoria ‘University. 
THE OWEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


PROSPECTUS, containing infor- 


mation on the Course of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, &., may be — oc 
„ 
in 
J. HOLME NICHO N, Registrar — 


The Owen’s College, Manchester. 


* COLLEGE SESSION 1880.1 
will BEGIN, in the Medical * on 

, the lst October ; in the Arts, Scien ye 
1 ment on Tuesday, the 5th October = 
in the Evening Classes Department, on Monday, the 
llth October. 

Candidates for admission must not be under 14 

of age; and in the Arta and — Department 

{hose under 16 will be required to a preliminary 
1 in English, Arithmetic, and elementary 


Prospectuses are published for each of these 
— vee ey and may be obtained on application to 
t 
Fuller details respecting the Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Fees, Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c., will be 
found in the Calendar, which may be obtained, early 
in Se 1 < (price 3s. post free, 3s. 6d. from Mr. 
Corn icceadilly, and other Booksellers in 
— Bey and from Messrs. Macmillan and Co., 


London. 
The Syllabus of the Evening classes may now be 
obtai from Mr : ce 6d., , 7d. 

LSON, Registrar 


J. HOLME NICHO 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Asmo- 
deus, the Bottle * * uism fand 
Magic, by Professor Hellis. Machine 
Guns, the New ie i The Oxy- hydrogen Micro- 
scope, &c., by Mr. J. L. King usical Entertain- 
ment by the talented Adison family. Sights of 
London by Mr. Heath. Blondin and Leotard the 
marvellous Automata. — Bell, Moving Machi- 
nery and Models. The Royal olytechnic Barometer, 
K., Stokes on Memory, Tuesdays and Thursdays at 
7. ‘Open 12 till 5, and 7 till 10. _ Admission ls. 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


CONISHEAD PRIORY 


HYDROPATHIC MANSION, NEAR eens aera 


Palatial Mansion House, surrounded 
ficent Trees, extensive Shrubberies | 
to Shore at Morecambe Ba 


stretching to 
— og salubri Beautiful 
including English Lakes. 


— sags Fresh Water. 
Bowling, Lawn Tennis, net Grounds, Conserva- 


te egg + 7 ) from 2 168. 
per week, or Os. For further particulars 
— the — 


ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, 


OARD and RESIDENCE, TUDOR 
HOUSE, 50, WARRIO UARE 
Select Boa -house, sea view, beral table, and 
every home comfort, in oneof the best situations in 
this favourite — place.—Principals, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. R. Jenkins 


ASY WASHING. —— HARPER 
TWELVETREES' Renowned VILLA WASH. 

ING MACHINE, £2 15s. (Cash Price, £2 10s.), is the 
— ofall 1 Washing Machines, and does the fo ht’s 
—+- in four hoars, without rubbing 

or bo . as certified y thousands of 2 pur- 
Carriage pai 


Be, 5 


chasers. 15 trial; Am og Rs ment 
Fwelvetroes, Laanhry Machinist, 80, Finabary pare 
ment, London, E. 05 orks, Bardett- d., Bow I. E 
DR. ROOKE’S 
ANTI-LANO ET. 


A™ who wish to preserve health, and 
thus prolong life, should read Dr. Rooke’s 
* Anti- Lancet,” or Handy Guide to Domestic Medi- 
eine,“ which can be had gratis from any chemist, or 
t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning 
is book the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed—* It will be an incalculable boon to every 
person who can read and think. 


ROS BN 58 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 
S specially recommended b 


eminent physicians, and by Dr. 

rough, Author of the Auti-Lancet.“ It has been 
wed with the most signal success for Asthma, 
sronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
sumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness 
of Breath, and all Affections of * Throat and Chest. 

Sold in bottles at ls. Od., 4. and lls. each, b 
all respectable chemists, and ‘aes te JAS. M. 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 

9 Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise on 
“ Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
U of this pure solution as the best remed tor 
CIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, H 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


ind as the safest Aperient for Delicate — 
Ladies, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MA GNESIA. 


HxPDRO PATH. 


8 MEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ES. 
TABLISHMENT, MATLOCK BRIDGE,DEEBY. 


Pheticiane—W. B. HUNTER, M. — &c., THOS. 
MACCALL, M. D., 

Numerous improvements have . made (espe- 
cially in the bathing department) and additional bed. 
room accommodation provided. The Turkish Bath is 
pec 1 adapted for invalids—highly ventilated and 
ample cubic space. 

For prospectus s apply to the Manager. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 
FOOD OF HEALTHR. 


Agreeable to the taste. 
Healthful to the body 
Easy to prepare. 
Of Chemists and Grocers, 8, per lb, 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


„57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless 
LE AIV „ by post, which explains the 


most un of the adjustment of Artifcial 
an without nat — — in 75155 7 following Testimonials 


Professor 8 r | -*y-» - P 4 — 
Institution, in a certificate 24 * = 


v and Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite . 
——— —I— lication of ecien 0 
— for securing actual wear and comfort yet intro 


R the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOO.) 


the blood from all m- 
reco 


PURIFIER and 


CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 

Gies | And the world, or sent to-any address on receipt of 30 
F. J CLARKE, Chemist, -street, Linco 

lesale of all the Wholesale Houses - 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE, 


“ THE AMARANT VELVETEEN ” 


Supersedes all others — 88 and — 


a Is not RAIN ured b 
Heat. It is of PERFECT MANUFACTURE wd 
PATENTED FI NISH 291 NFADING | in COLOUR, 
Unequalled in Value, FIRM in PILE. 


To be had in all Colours and Sizes. 


Ask for it, and see that the word “AMARANT” 
Stamped in GOLD on the FACE SELVAGES. 


Patterns and Show Cards supplied to the Trade. 
RAWSON BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 


2, Blue Boar-court, Friday-street, LONDON, E.C. 


USE 

o | BUMSTED’S 

TABLE SALT, 
As Supplied to 

HER MAJESTY. 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co, 36, King William St., I. O 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s, 


HARMONIUMS, £5 158. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Elegant Walnut 
Every instrument warranted to any ex- 
treme climate. 


SHIPPERS AND DEALERS SUPPLIED. 


SEA 
SALT. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a de- 
8 List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD 
(from Brins meals), 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 
18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


a \ 
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Orders are received for Tux NoNCONFORMIST AND 
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in the United K m. Money Orders should be 
made payable at St. Martin's-le-Grand, or Fleet- 
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